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tc  Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
“  In  her  build  loveliest.”  Milton. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


MISS  O’NEIL. 

S  the  biography  of  existing  genius 
forms  no  part  of  our  original 
plan,  we  do  not  offer  any  apology 
for  omitting  a  memoir  of  Miss  O’Neil. 
It  was  certainly  our  intention,  in  the 
first  place,  to  have  supplied  a  few 
facts  and  dates,  illustrative  of  the 
early  career  and  professional  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  lady  who  has  excited  such 
general  interest ;  but,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  kind  of 
notice  is  decidedly  disagreeable  to 
her,  we  decline  to  insert  them.  It 
is  peculiarly  for  us  to  respect  the 
modesty  and  reserve  which  shrink 
from  unnecessary  notoriety,  because 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  undertaking 
to  recognise  them  as  feminine  quali¬ 
ties.  The  accompanying  resemblance 
of  Miss  O’Neil  as  that  of  a  female  of 
acknowledged  talent,  will,  with  great 
propriety,  form  one  of  a  series  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  women  in  a 
lady's  portfolio;  and  it  is  in  aid  of  our 
professed  object  to  supply  such  a  col¬ 
lection  that  we  offer  it.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  frankly  confess,  that,  if  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  living  merit  occasion¬ 
ally  appears  likely  to  excite  attention 
to  our  undertaking,  so  long  as  we  pre¬ 
serve  a  due  regard  to  the  established 
laws  of  courtesy  and  decorum, we  think 
we  may,  with  perfect  fairness,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  attraction. — Ed. 

! Tor  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

NO.  I. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  de¬ 
partment  we  commence  in  the  pre- 
Biutish  Lady’s  Mag.  No.  9. 


sent  number  of  our  Magazine  than 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Sir 
John  Ha  wkins,  who  is  speaking  inci¬ 
dentally  of  the  state  of  musical 
science,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Wal¬ 
ton’s  “  Angler,”  at  the  time  “  honest 
Isaac”  (as  he  is  often  called)  wrote. 
“  And,  now  I  am  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  tell  the  reader  a  secret ;  which 
is,  that  music  was  in  its  greatest  per¬ 
fection  in  Europe  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when,  with  a  variety  of  treble  instru¬ 
ments,  a  vicious  taste  was  introduced, 
and  vocal  harmony  received  its  mor¬ 
tal  wound.  In  this  period  flourished 
Palestrina  and  the  Prince  of  Venosa, 
and,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this 
nation,  ourownTailis  and  Byrd,  and 
some  years  after,  in  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  kinds  of  composition,  such  as 
madrigals,  canzonets,  &c.  Wilbye, 
Weelkes,  Bennet,  Mbrley,  Bateson, 
and  others,  whose  works  shew  deep 
skill  and  fine  invention.” 

To  the  opinion  of  this  intelligent 
and  learned  author,  not  so  distinctly 
expressed,  we  referred  in  our  Pre¬ 
face  ;  and  wre  might  add  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  several  other  persons  of 
science  and  condition  :  hut  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  our  readers  to 
lay  aside,  for  the  present,  any  preju¬ 
dices  they  might  entertain  against 
the  musical  skill  arid  taste  of  our 
forefathers,  if,  indeed,  any  such  pre¬ 
judices  are  really  to  be  encountered. 
The  extracts  we  shall  periodically 
supply  from  the  works  of  the  masters 
alluded  to  bv  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
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from  some  others,  will,  we  thjnk, 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  his  opinion  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  it  should  be  taken 
upon  trust  on  such  an  authority. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  with 
regard  to  instrumental  music,  as  re¬ 
spects  the  vocal  department  of  the 
science,  few  persons,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  experience  obtained  since  the 
publication  of  the  remark  of  Sir  John 
Ilawkins,  will  deny  the  existence  of 
the  vicious  taste  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains.  Most  of  our  songs  are  now 
set  so  high,  and  require  consequently 
such  a  compass  of  voice,  that  few 
private  individuals  attempt  them, 
and  still  fewer  are  capable  of  execut¬ 
ing  them.  The  great  end  of  music, 
which  is  to  delight,  has  been  changed 
for  an  anxiety  to  astonish  ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  producing  harmonious  sounds 
has  yielded  to  the  desire  of  making 
wonderful  noises  that  no  other  human 
being  can  imitate.  This  is  one  of 
the  several  causes  that  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  singing  a  rare  accom¬ 
plishment,  which  in  the  times  of  our 
elder  musicians  was  the  usual  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  well-bred  individual. 
Peachum,  who  wrote  his  “  Complete 
Gentleman”  in  1626,  requires  that 
his  scholar  should  be  able  “  to  sing 
a  part  sure  and  at  first  sight and 
Morley,  who  wrote  an  “  Introduction 
to  Practical  Music,”  as  early  as  1597, 
has  the  following  passage  proving 
the  same  fact,  to  which  other  autho¬ 
rities  might  be  quoted.  “  Supper 
being  ended,  and  music  books  (ac¬ 
cording  to  custom)  brought  to  the 
table,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
presented  me  with  a  part,  earnestly 
requesting  me  to  sing:  but  when, 
after  many  excuses,  I  protested  un- 
feignedly  that  I  would  not,  every 
one  began  to  wonder ;  yea,  some 
whispered  to  others  demanding  how 
I  was  brought  up.”  When  there 
were  so  many  singers,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  so  much  encouragement  given  to 
music,  it  would  be  surprising  if  there 


had  not  been  found  some  good  com¬ 
posers. 

We  do  not  now  mean  to  pursue 
this  subject  further :  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  piece'  of  music  selected  for 
our  present  number.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  by  John  Milton,  the  father  of 
the  poet,  a  musician  of  note  in  his 
day,  in  whose  praise  several  eminent 
writers  have  spoken,  though  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  among  those  enu¬ 
merated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Mil- 
ton,  the  son,  is  known  to  have  been 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  organ, 
and  most  probably  wrote  some  music, 
though  unfortunately  it  has  not 
reached  us ;  but  his  father  was  the 
author  of  several  sacred  melodies,  in 
a  collection  published  by  Ravens- 
croft,  and  among  them  one  which  is 
now  often  sung  in  our  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  under  the  title  of  York 
Tune,  though  few  are  acquainted 
with  the  real  composer.  His  scientific 
knowledge  must  have  been  very 
great,  if  the  poet’s  nephew  is  to  be 
believed,  having  written  what  is 
technically  called  an  In  Nomine  iu 
forty  parts,  for  which  he  received  a 
present  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal 
from  a  Polish  prince.  He  also  set 
many  madrigals,  a  fashionable  species 
of  music  at  that  period,  published  in 
**  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana.”  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  most 
fond  of  sacred  subjects,  and  several 
compositions  of  that  kind  by  him  are 
included  in  a  work  under  the  title 
of  “  the  Tears  and  Lamentations  of 
a  Sorrowful  Soul,”  collected  by  Sir 
W.  Leighton,  knight.  John  Dow- 
land,  the  famous  lute-player,  and 
Alfonso  Ferabosco,  an  Englishman 
born  of  Italian  parents,  also  contrk 
buted  several  pieces.  Of  these  au¬ 
thors  we  shall  speak  more  at  large 
hereafter.  The  subsequent  short 
composition  for  four  voices  is  copied 
from  the  last  named  work  ;  the  har¬ 
mony  will  be  found  rich  and  full, 
though,  to  modern  ears,  it  will  seem 
in  some  parts  quaint  and  peculiar. 
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For  the  British , Lady’s  Magazine. 

FRENCH  THEATRE. 
moliere’s  critique  upon  his  ecole 

DES  FEMMES. 

The  sort  of  performance  selected 
for  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
is  wholly  unknown  to  the  English 
stage,  and  we  believe  that  it  has  not 
often  been  attempted  in  any  other 
theatres  than  those  of  France.  The 
whole  merit  of  this  invention,  ex¬ 
tremely  ingenious  and  amusing,  is 
due  to  Moliere :  it  is  a  criticism  upon 
his  own  comedy — not  a  dull,  formal, 
and  laboured  essay,  for  which  we  are 
celebrated  in  England,  upon  the 
moral,  the  plot,  and  the  characters, 
— but  a  lively  dialogue,  divided  into 
scenes,  between  a  variety  of  person¬ 
ages  :  it  is,  in  tact,  a  comedy  upon  a 
comedy,  in  which  the  humourous  or 
serious  characters  are  made  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
piece,  according  to  the  impression 
made  upon  them,  with  all  the  diver¬ 
sities  of  opinion  arising  from  fashion, 
habit,  caprice,  or  prejudice:  so  that, 
instead  of  being  the  dogmatical  de¬ 
cisions  of  a  self-sufficient  and  impor¬ 
tant  gentleman,  who  imagines  that 
the  fate  of  wit  depends  solely  upon 
his  verdict,  the  critique  now  under 
view  has  all  the  humour  and  wit  of 
the  original  comedy  that  gave  rise 
to  it,  with  the  addition  of  what  could 
he  supplied  by  the  wit,  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  first  is  the  mode  in  which 
these  productions  are  usually  regu¬ 
lated  in  England;  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  a  common  remark  among 
the  literati  of  Germany,  who  seem 
fully  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our 
drama,  that,  as  Providence  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us  the  noblest  writers 
for  the  stage,  to  preserve  in  some 
degree  the  balance,  it  lias  taken  care 
that  those  writers  shall  have  the  most 
ignorant,  tasteless,  and  incompetent 
critics. 

Without  meaning  to  enter  into  the 
subject  (which,  however,  is  not  very 


his  Ecole  des  Femmes . 

foreign  to  our  purpose),  we  may  be 
allowed  to  reprobate  the  affectation 
of  wisdom  and  profundity  prevailing 
particularly  among  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  our  theatres. 
VVe  allude  to  the  male  part  of  the 
auditory  ;  since,  fortunately  for  the 
females,  the  rules  of  decorum  do  not 
allow  them  to  express  their  opinions 
publicly  during  the  performance — * 
we  say  fortunately,  because  this  cri¬ 
tical  spirit  most  essentially  interferes 
with  enjoyment,  not  only  at  the  time 
but  afterwards,  since  it  must  damp 
exertion  and  check  ambition.  To 
these  over-sagacious  individuals,Cow- 
ley,  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Cutter  of 
Coleman-street,”  alludes,  when  he 
says,  that  “  there  are  some  persons 
who  at  a  theatre  exercise  their  judg¬ 
ment  too  much;  who  think  it  a  sign 
of  weakness  and  stupidity  to  let  any 
thing  pass  them  unattacked,  and  that 
the  honour  of  their  judgments  con¬ 
sist  in  quarrelling  with  every  thing.” 
We  are  sure  that  women  in  general, 
in  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the 
expression  of  their  dislike,  receive 
much  more  pleasure  at  a  theatre 
than  men ;  and  we  wish  that  the  cen¬ 
sorious  w«/c-contents  would  apply 
to  themselves  the  maxim  of  a  woman 
with  regard  to  her  own  sex,  that 

- affected  wisdom  in  us  women, 

Is  our  sex  highest  folly.* 

Affected  wisdom  in  men  is  more  ab¬ 
surd,  and  far  more  injurious. — But 
it  is  high  time  to  return  to  the  cri¬ 
tique  on  the  “  Ecole  des  Femmes.” 

Its  first  representation  took  place 
in  1663,  and  it  had  a  run  of  no  less 
than  thirty-two  nights  in  six  weeks, 
keeping  pace  with  the  comedy,  to 
which  it  was,  in  fact,  attached.  It 
w  as,  as  we  have  observed  before,  the 
first  piece  of  the  kind,  and  the  origin 
of  it  appears  to  be  the  following: — 
The  first  idea  of  such  a  performance 
struck  Moliere  after  the  three  or  four 


*  Sophonisba,  in  Marston’s  tragedy  of 
that  name,  1(333. 


Moliere's  Critique  upon  i 

first  nights*  performance  of  the  3 
c<  Ecole  des  Femmes/*  and  he  men-  < 
tioned  his  design  in  a  company  of  his  < 
friends:  he  was  recommended  by  i 
one  of  his  patrons  to  carry  it  into  ; 
execution,  and,  while  he  was  yet  in  i 
doubt  whether  lie  would  make  the  , 
attempt,  a  friend  presented  him  with 
a  critique  upon  his  own  plan,  made 
in  the  course  of  two  days.  Of  this 
piece  Moliere  says,  that  it  was  “  d 
la  verite ,  beaucoup  plus  galante  et 
plus  spirifuellc  que  je  ne  puis  faire , 
maisje  trouvai  des  choses  trop  avail - 
tageuses  pour  moi ;  etfeuspeur  que , 
si  je  produisois  cet  ouvrage ,  on 
m'accusat  d’ avoir  mtndie  leslouanges 
qidon  m'y  donnoit  ”  In  consequence, 
however,  he  wrote  the  entertaining 
production  now  before  us ;  for,  as 
one  of  his  cliaracters  declares,  he 
had  never  seen  any  thing  more  droll 
than  the  diversity  of  opinions  formed 
of  the  “  Ecole  des  Femmes/*  some 
condemning  the  piece  for  the  very 
same  things  that  others  applauded  it. 

The  characters  are  few,  but  all 
differing  from  each  other  in  essential 
particulars.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
house  of  a  lady  of  consequence, 
Uranie,  who  is  also  a  woman  of  good 
sense  and  judgment,  which  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  talents  of  her  cousin, 
Elize :  the  first  is  fond  of  mixing  in 
society,  and  hearing  a  variety  of 
opinions  upon  the  topics  of  the  day, 
which  she  discusses  with  much  smart¬ 
ness  ;  in  short,  she  is  a  French  lady 
of  the  better  sort,  who  is  willing  to 
bear  with  the  failings  of  her  friends 
for  the  sake  of  their  company,  no¬ 
thing  being  so  irksome  to  her  as 
solitude,  for,  not  having  been  well 
educated,  she  has  few  resources  iu 
herself.  Elize,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fond  of  solitary  meditation  or  study, 
and  dislikes  the  constant  bustle  of 
the  house  of  her  cousin.  They  are 
represented  as  conversing  upon  their 
mutual  pursuits,  each  defending  her 
own  propensity,  when  they  are  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  fine 


his  Ecole  des  Femmes,  14<? 

lady,  named  Climene,  who  is  thus 
described  before  her  entrance,  “  Elle 
est  la  plus  grand  faqonniere  du 
monde — il  semble  que  tout  son  corps 
soil  demonte ,  et  que  les  mouvements 
de  ses  handles >  de  ses  ep aides ,  et  de 
sa  tetef  n’aillent  que  par  ressorts± 
Elle  affecte  toujours  un  ton  de  voix 
languissant  et  niais,  fait  la  moue 
pour  montrer  un  petit  houcke ,  et 
route  les  yeux  pour  les  faire  par  oitre 
grands.”  This  delicate  piece  of 
affectation,  this  abstract  of  French 
high  life,  enters  apparently  in  a  state 
of  great  indisposition,  as  if  she  would 
faint  every  moment ;  and,  upon  en- 
quiry,  it  appears  that  tins  def alliance 
de  cceur  is  occasioned  by  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  “  Ecole  des  Femmes/’ 
the  lady  having  just  returned  from  the 
theatre.  She  seems  to  have  a  singular 
talent  at  understanding  words  in  their 
worst  sense,  let  the  intended  meaning 
be  ever  so  innocent,  and  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  expresses  her  horror  at  the 
violence  done  to  propriety  by  some 
parts  of  the  comedy,  which  tient  la 
pudeur  en  alarme .  Uranie  and  Elize, 
who  bad  seen  it  on  a  former  night, 
defend  the  piece,  insisting  that  Cli¬ 
mene  must  have  “  des  lumieres  pour 
les  ordures  que  les  autres  n’ont  pasf 
and  asserts  that  nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  that  mock-delicacy 
which  takes  offence  merely  at  sha¬ 
dows.  While  they  are  still  in  argu¬ 
ment,  the  Marquis  is  announced,  and 
enters: — as  Climene  is  a  French  fine 
lady,  so  this  creature  is  a  French  fine 
gentleman,  a  personage  too  well 
know  n  to  need  description,  and  too 
much  despised  to  be  now  often  seen 
even  in  that  country.  He  is  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
sentence  upon  the  “  Ecole  des 
Femmes:’*  the  mode  in  which  he, 
and  others  like  him,  form  their  opi¬ 
nions,  may  be  seen  by  the  dialogue 
on  his  entry. 

“  Climene.  He  bien !  Monsieur,  com* 
nient  la  tiouvez  vous  ?  (la  comedie.) 

.  “  Le  Marq.  Tout-a-fait  hnpertinente. 
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dim.  All !  que  je  suis  ravie ! 

<l  Le  Marq .  C’est  la  plus  m£chante 
chose  du  monde.  Comment  diable!  a 
peine  ai-je  pu  trouver  place.  J’ai  pens£ 
£tre  4touffe  a  la  porte,  et  jamais  on  ne 
m‘a  tant  inarche  sur  les  pieds.  Voyez 
comme  mcs  canons  et  mes  rubans  en  sont 
ajnst£s,  de  "race. 

“  Elize »  II  est  vrai  que  cela  crie  ven¬ 
geance  contre  1’  Ecole  des  Femmes,  et 
que  vous  la  condamnez  avec  justice. 

“  Le  Marq.  II  ne  s’est  jamais  fait,  je 
pensc,  une  si  me  chan  te  comedie.” 

As  this  profound  decision  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  a  new  character  is  intro¬ 
duced,  named  Dorante,  who  has 
likewise  just  left  the  play-house,  and 
who  professes  to  have  been  much 
gratified.  He  is  a  young  man,  not 
so  much  the  representative  of  a  class 
in  France  as  an  individual,  for  he 
possesses  learning,  talent,  taste,  wit, 
and  judgment,  and  seems  to  have 
listened  to  all  the  sentiments  upon 
the  “  Ecole  des  Femmes”  with  in¬ 
difference,  being  anxious  rather  to 
form  a  fair,  yet  candid,  opinion  for 
liimself,  than  to  take  up  a  judgment 
at  second-hand :  few  persons  in  any 
country  are  willing  to  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  exercising  this  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Marquis  persists  in 
pronouncing  the  piece  detestable, 
and  sagaciously  adds,  “  Je  ne  me 
snis  pas  seulement  donne  la  peine  de 
Vecouter  mais  enfinje  sais  Men  que 
je  n’ at  jamais  rien  vu  de  si  mechant 
FI  is  opinion  he  admits  to  be  formed 
after  the  model  of  a  nobleman  of 
the  name  of  Dorilas,  whose  actions 
he  watched,  and  who  is  thus  hu¬ 
mourously  described — “  II  ecouta 
toute  la  piece  avec  un  serieux  le  plus 
sombre  du  monde ;  et  tout  ce  qui 
egaijoit  les  autres  ruloit  son  front. 
A  tous  les  eclats  de  risee ,  it  haussoit 
fes  epaules ,  et  re  gar  doit  le  parterre 
en  pitie ;  et  qvelquefois  aussi ,  le 
regardant  avec  depit ,  it  ltd  d iso  it 
tout  haut :  Ris  done ,  parterre ,  vis 
done .  Ce  Jut  une  seconde  comedie 
que  le  chagrin  de  noire  anii” 

Dorante  then  launches  out  into  a 
very  bitter,  but  just,  attack  of  those 


who  in  general  pretend  to  rule  the 
town  in  the  approbation  or  condem¬ 
nation  of  a  piece  at  the  theatre,  and 
of  those  “  qui  servient  Men  f aches 
d’etre  de  Paris  des  autres ,  pour 
avoir  la  gloire  de  decider ?  The 
latter  is  a  very  numerous  class,  whose 
excess  of  judgment  defeats  itself; 
like  those  who  amuse  themselves  by 
looking  through  microscopes  to  be¬ 
hold  disgusting  objects  that  are  not 
seen  with  the  organs  of  vision  that 
heaven  has  given  us.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  the  party  is  increased  by  the 
entrance  of  a  sixth  person,  Lycidas, 
a  rival  poet,  who,  being  asked  for 
his  opinion  upon  the  play,  declines 
to  give  it  from  motives  of  delicacy. 
The  character  of  this  pretender  to 
genius  and  taste  is  capitally  drawn ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  by  degrees 
he  gets  rid  of  his  affected  candour, 
and  at  last  indulges  in  all  the  bitter¬ 
est  invectives  of  rivalry  against  a 
more  successful  author,  is  managed 
with  great  truth  and  humour.  First, 
he  pretends  to  praise  it  extravagantly 
as  “  la  plus  belle  comedie  du  monde? 
then,  finding  supporters,  he  states 
that  it  is  not  generally  admired  by 
connoisseurs;  and  at  last  indulges 
all  the  envious  malignity  of  a  little 
mind — such  a  mind  as  no  real  poet 
ever  could  possess.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  authors,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  ought  to  be 
governed  by  the  noblest  impulses, 
are  frequently  known  to  give  way  to 
these  unworthy  passions  ;  and  Mr. 
D’Israeli,  in  bis  entertaining  work  on 
the  quarrels  of  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  has  produced  several  re<r 
markable  instances  where  writers,  in 
other  respects  of  really  enlarged 
minds  and  generous  employments, 
have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  this 
defect.  Lycidas,  however,  is  nothing 
more  than  that  common  character, 
a  pretender  to  literature ;  and  he  is 
introduced  with  all  the  sordid  feel¬ 
ings  of  such  a  worldling,  canvassing 
the  company  to  take  boxes  for  the 
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first  representation  of  a  play  that  has 
just  been  accepted. 

The  conversation  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  “  Ecole  des 
Femmes”  is  continued ;  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  his  parallel  of  the  other  sex, 
Climene,  point  out  several  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  offensive  to  the  nicety 
of  their  ears.  Dorante,  who  heartily 
espouses  the  cause  of  Moliere,  de¬ 
fends  them  with  great  ingenuity  and 
success:  nothing  can  be  more  true 
than  his  remarks  on  the  greater 
difficulty  of  writing  comedy  than 
tragedy,  if  we  understand  it  to  apply 
merely  to  French  tragedy,  in  which, 
as  he  well  says,  “  on  ne  cherche 
point  de  ressemblance ,  et  oil  on  laisse 
ie  vrai  pour  attrapper  le  merveil- 
leux for  this  is,  above  all,  the 
great  fault  of  French  tragedy,  that 
the  authors  in  no  single  instance  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  their  characters  re¬ 
semble  any  thing  in  humanity. 

Lycidas,  at  length,  is  induced, 
after  much  preface  about  candour, 
liberality,  and  so  forth,  to  hazard  a 
remark  or  two  against  the  comedy, 
and  against  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  its  favour:  this  gives  Moliere  an 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  his  easily- 
besetting  sin,  a  little  flattery  of  the 
court,  which  may  perhaps  be  excused 
when  it  is  recollected  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  mistresses.  At  that 
time  gratitude  was  a  just  return  for 
benefits  conferred  ;  in  our  day  little 
of  that  feeling  is  excited,  and  con¬ 
sequently  little  of  that  return  can  be 
due.  Lycidas  now  ranges  himself 
as  a  direct  antagonist,  and  offers  to 
shew  at  least  one  hundred  obvious 
faults  in  “  L’Ecole  des  Femmes,” 
which  produces  a  smart  reply  from 
Uranie,  which  is  well  worth  quoting. 
— “  C'est  une  etrange  chose  (says 
she)  de  vous  autres  messieurs  les 
pdetes ,  que  vous  condamnez  toujours 
les  pieces  oit  tout  le  monde  courts  et 
ne  disitz Jamais  du  Men  que  de  celles 
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oii  personne  ne  va  !  Vous  montrez 
pour  les  unes  unehaine  invincible  et 
pour  les  autres  une  tendresse  qui 
n’est  pas  concevable! ’  This  is  true 
of  all  times  and  persons,  and  similar 
observations  make  out  the  life  and 
ressemblance  of  comedy. 

Many  of  the  objections  of  Lycidas 
being  overcome  in  a  sweeping  man¬ 
ner  by  Dorante,  the  rival  poet  is 
driven  to  the  usual  resort  of  envious 
and  disappointed  authors,  the  max¬ 
ims  of  Aristotle,  arguing  that  this 
comedy  offends  against  all  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  oracle  of  French 
criticism.  The  reply  of  Dorante  is 
at  the  same  time  so  just,  so  shrewd, 
and  so  decisive  upon  this  long-agi¬ 
tated  question,  that  a  part  of  it  de¬ 
serves  transcribing. 

“  Vous  etes  de  plaisantes  gens  avee 
vos  regies  dont  vous  embarrassez  les 
ignorants  et  nous  etourdissez  tous  les 
jours.  It  semble,  a  vous  oui'r  parler,  que 
ces  regies  de  Part  soient  les  plus  grands 
mysteres  du  monde  ;  et  cependant  ce  ne 
sont  que  quelques  observations  aisees 
que  le  bon  sens  a  fait  sur  ce  quipeut  bter 
le  plaisir  que  l’on  prend  a  ces  sortes  de 
po'emes  ;  et  le  meme  bon  sens  qui  a  fait 
autrefois  ces  observations  les  fait  fort 
aisbment  tous  les  jours  sans  le  secour 
d’Horace  et  d’ Aristotle.  Je  voudrois 
bien  savoir  si  la  grande  regie  de  toutes 
ies  regies  n’est  pas  de  plaire  et  si  une 
piece  de  theatre  qui  a  attrappb  son  bout 
n’a  pas  suivi  un  bon  chemin.  Veut  oji 
que  tout  un  public  s’abuse  sur  ces  sortes 
de  clioses,  et  que  cliacun  ne  soit  pas  juge 
du  plaisir  qu’il  y  prend. 

“  Uranie.  J’ai  remarqu6  une  chose  de 
ces  messieurs  la ;  c’est  que  eeux  qui 
parlent  le  plus  des  regies,  et  qui  les  sa- 
vent  mieux  que  les  autres,  font  des  co¬ 
medies  que  persoune  ne  trouve  belles. 

“  Dorante.  Et  c’est  ce  qui  marque, 
madame,  comme  on  doit  s’arreter  peu  4 
leurs  disputes  embarrassces.  Car  eutin 
si  les  pieces  qui  sont  selon  les  regies  ne 
plaisent  pas,  et  que  celles  qui  plaisent 
ne  soient  pas  selon  les  regies,  it  fraudroit 
de  n£cessit6  que  les  regies  eussent  etc 
mal  faites.  Moquqns  nous  done  de  cette 
chicane  ou  i!s  veulent  assujetter  le  goftt 
du  public,  ct  ne  consnltons  dans  une 
comCdic  que  l’effet  qu’elle  fait  sur  nous, 
Laissons-nous  aller  de  bonne  fbi  aux 
choses  qui  nous  prennent  par  les  e»- 
trailles,et  ne  clierchoiqj  point  de  raisonuo 
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ments  pour  nous  emp£cher  d’avoir  du 
plaisir.” 

Many  other  things,  equally  just 
and  quite  as  well  said,  are  urged 
against  the  unities.  It  would  have 
been  imagined  that  they  should  have 
had  their  effect,  but  we  find  that  the 
French  dramatists  have  not.  changed 
their  system,  nor  the  French  audi¬ 
ences  their  taste :  like  Bradbury’s 
hornpipe  in  fetters ;  the  one  still  de¬ 
lights  to  dance  in  chains,  and  the 
other  to  behold  this  extraordinary 
exertion,  which  prevents  all  life, 
ease,  and  grace.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  this 
ridicule  against  the  rules  of  Aristotle 
was  produced,  they  were  supported 
by  the  practice  of  the  only  two  very 
celebrated  tragic  writers  that  France 
ever  produced,  upon  some  of  whose 
works  we  have  already  remarked  in 
former  numbers  of  our  Magazine. — 
After  some  farther  discussion,  in 
which  Dorante  is  completely  victo¬ 
rious  over  Lycidas  (though  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  by  singing,  avoids  hearing  his 
replies),  supper  is  announced,  and 
the  critique  ends  with  the  triumph  of 
the  “  Ecole  des  Femmes”  over  the 
numerous  enemies  by  whom  it  had 
been  assailed. 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  Ura- 
nie  and  Elise,  Moliere  has  certainly 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  fe¬ 
males  of  France, — a  compliment 
which  they  did  not  then,  nor  do  they 
now,  deserve.  They  fill  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  witty  part  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  ;  and,  although  the  direct 
champion  of  Moliere  is  Durante,  the 
ladies  very  materially  contribute  to 
his  success.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  however,  principally  from  the 
known  gallantry  of  the  king,  and 
the  patronage  of  literary  men  by  his 
favourite  females,  the  softer  sex  ob¬ 
tained  a  consequence  among  literary 
men  that  it  has  always  since  main¬ 
tained.  In  other  countries,  where 
the  women  are  most  pre-eminent 


above  the  rest  of  the  sex,  they  havg 
yet  to  complain  of  much  unmerited 
neglect. 

A.  Z. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Ladifs  Magazine . 

SIR, 

You  have  repeatedly  promised  the 
readers  of  your  Magazine  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  expediency  of  Pro¬ 
testant  nunneries; — why  do  they  not 
appear?  Adela. 

%*  Oar  fair  correspondent  is  inform¬ 
ed,  that  the  sole  reason  of  our  postpone¬ 
ment  of  several  communications  on  this 
subject  has  arisen  from  a  wish  to  precede 
them  by  some  observations  on  a  work 
by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Astell,  entitled, 
“  A  serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies, 
wherein  a  Method  is  offered  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  their  Minds :  London, 
12mo.  1697.”  This  proposal  was  the 
establishment  of  a  serhinary  for  female 
education ;  and  it  excited  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  that  the  queen  (Mary)  formed  a 
design  of  giving  10,000/.  towards  erect¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  college  for  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  female  sex,  and 
also  as  an  asylum  for  ladies  who  might 
wish  to  retire  from  the  world — a  laudable 
design,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  un¬ 
necessary  fear  of  Bishop  Burnet  that  it 
would  resemble  a  nunnery.  We  are  pro¬ 
mised  the  work  in  question,  in  time  for 
the  next  number. — Ed. 

To  ihcEditor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

HINDOO  DEVOTION. 

SIR, 

Whilst  vast  numbers  of  Christians 
of  the  Protestant  persuasion  incul¬ 
cate  the  worthlessness  of  human  en¬ 
deavour  in  the  sight  of  God,  the 
Hindoo  proceeds  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  and  imagines  heaven  to  be 
absolutely  assailable  by  the  artillery 
of  sublunary  mortification.  On  this 
account,  the  Calvinistic  missionary 
in  India  has  much  more  of  radical 
opinion  to  contend  against  than  his 
Catholic  fellow-labourer,  whose  ana¬ 
logous  doctrine  of  the  merits  of 
works,  particularly  those  of  austerily 
and  self-denial,  varies  but  little  from 
the  previous  notions  of  his  convert. 
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They  who  can  allot  a  celestial  re- 
compence  for  the  gambols  of  a  Si¬ 
meon  Stylites,  or  the  dirty  devotion 
of  the  primitive  monk  Anthony,  may 
reasonably  enough  admire  the  de¬ 
votee,  of  whom  the  following  extra¬ 
ordinary  facts  are  related  by  Captain 
Turner,  in  his  “  Journey  to  Tibet.” 

“  Pranporee,  having  been  adopted 
by  an  Hindoo  devotee,  and  educated 
by  him  in  the  rigid  tenets  of  his  re¬ 
ligion,  was  yet  young  when  he  com¬ 
menced  the  course  of  hisextraordinary 
mortifications.  The  first  vow  which 
the  plan  of  life  he  had  chosen  to 
himself  induced  him  to  make,  was  to 
continue  perpetually  upon  his  legs, 
and  neither  to  sit  down  upon  the 
ground  nor  lie  down  to  rest,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.  All  this  time, 
he  told  me,  he  had  employed  in 
wandering  through  different  coun¬ 
tries.  When  I  enquired  how  he  took 
the  indispensible  refreshment  of  sleep 
w  hen  wearied  with  fatigue,  he  said, 
that  at  first,  to  prevent  his  falling, 
he  used  to  be  tied  with  ropes  to 
some  tree  or  post,  but  that  this  pre¬ 
caution,  after  some  time,  became 
unnecessary,  and  he  was  able  to 
sleep  standing  without  such  support. 

“  The  complete  term  of  this  first 
penance  being  expired,  the  next  he 
undertook  was  to  hold  his  hands, 
locked  in  each  other,  over  his  head, 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  dividing 
those  of  the  other,  for  the  same 
space  of  twelve  years.  He  was  still 
determined  not  to  dwell  in  any  fixed 
abode ;  so  that,  before  the  term  of 
this  last  vow  could  be  accomplished, 
he  had  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  He 
first  set  out,  by  crossing  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  India,  through  Guzerat;  he 
then  passed  by  Surat  to  Bussora, 
and  theuce  to  Constantinople ;  from 
Turkey  he  went  to  Ispahan,  and 
sojourned  so  long  among  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Persian  tribes  as  to  obtain  a 
considerable  know  ledge  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  he  conversed  with 
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tolerable  ease.  In  his  passage  from 
thence  towards  Russia,  he  fell  in 
with  the  Kussaucs  (hordes  of  Cos¬ 
sacks)  upon  the  borders  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  condemned  to  perpetual  sla¬ 
very  :  at  length  he  w  as  suffered  to 
pass  on,  and  reached  Moscow^;  he 
then  travelled  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  and, 
through  Siberia,  arrived  at  Pekin  in 
China,  from  whence  he  came  through 
Tibet,  by  the  way  of  Teshoo  Loom- 
boo  and  Nepal,  down  to  Calcutta. 

“  When  I  first  saw  him  at  this 
place,  in  the  year  1783,  he  rode  upon 
a  piebald  Tangun  horse  from  Bootan, 
and  wore  a  satin  embroidered  dress 
given  to  him  by  Teshoo  Lama,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  little  vain.  He 
was  robust  and  hale;  and  his  com¬ 
plexion,  contrasted  with  a  long  bushy 
black  beard,  appeared  really  florid  : 
l  do  not  suppose  that  he  was  then 
forty  years  of  age. 

“  Two  Goscins  attended  him,  and 
assisted  him  in  mounting  and  alight¬ 
ing  from  his  horse.  Indeed,  he  wras 
indebted  to  them  for  the  assistance 
of  their  hands  on  every  occasion; 

V  * 

his  own,  being  fixed  and  immove¬ 
able  in  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  them,  w  ere  of  course  perfectly 
useless.  The  circulation  of  blood 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  his  arms ; 
they  were  withered,  void  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  inflexible  :  yet  he  spoke  to 
me  with  confidence  of  recovering  the 
use  of  them,  and  mentioned  his  in¬ 
tention  to  take  them  down  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  when  the  term  of  his 
penance  would  expire. 

“  To  complete  the  full  measure 
of  his  religious  penance,  I  understood 
that  there  still  remained  two  other 
experiments  for  Pranporee  to  per¬ 
form.  I11  the  first  of  these  the  de¬ 
votee  is  suspended  by  the  feet  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree  over  a  fire,  which 
is  kept  in  a  continual  blaze,  and 
swung  backwards  and  forwards,  bis 
hair  passing  through  the  flame,  for 
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one  palir  and  a  quarter — that  is, 
three  hours  and  three  quarters. 
Havingpassed  through  this  fiery  trial, 
he  may  then  prepare  himself  for  the 
last  act  of  probation,  which  is  to  be 
buried  alive,  standing  upright,  in  a 
pit  dug  for  the  purpose,  the  fresh 
earth  being  thrown  in  upon  him,  so 
»  that  he  is  completely  covered.  In 
this  situation  he  must  remain  for  one 
pahr  and  a  quarter,  or  three  hours 
and  three  quarters;  and,  if  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  earth,  he  should  be 
found  alive,  he  will  ascend  into  the 
highest  rank,  among  the  most  pure 
of  the  Yogee.,> 

At  a  time  when  so  great  a  part  of 
the  fair  sex  interest  themselves  in 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the 
success  of  the  various  missions  in 
India,  I  make  no  apology  for  calling 
attention  to  a  narrative  so  illustrative 
of  the  prejudices  which  stand  in  their 
way.  It  may  be  also  useful  as  a 
strong  instance  of  the  force  and  te¬ 
nacity  of  religious  ambition,  as  well 
as  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers 
of  man ;  while  to  such  of  your  readers 
as  admire  Mr.  Southey,  and  who  can 
wade  through  the  wonders  of  the 
“  Curse  of  Kehama,”  it  will  be  wel¬ 
come,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
plan  and  mythology  of  that  singular 
poem.  I  am,  &c. 

G.  I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine. 

THE  REASONABLE  WIFE. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

I  am  in  the  same  situation  as  your 
fair  correspondent  whose  letter  you 
some  time  ago  inserted  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine:  she  complained  of  being 
miserable  because  her  husband  was 
a  reasonable  man,  and  I  am  super¬ 
latively  w  retched  because  my  wife  is 
the  most  rational  woman  in  the 
world.  But,  as  the  cause  of  my 
distress  will  be  best  explained  by  a 
brief  sketch  of  my  domestic  griev¬ 


ances,  I  will  hasten  to  lay  them  be* 
fore  you. 

When  a  very  young  man,  I  had 
injured  my  fortune  considerably  by 
some  juvenile  follies, — not  to  give 
them  a  harsher  name  ;  and,  as  I  had 
seen  but  too  much  of  the  light  part 
of  the  fair  sex,  I  conceived  a  tho¬ 
rough  disgust  to  the  least  appearance 
of  levity  or  thoughtlessness,  and  had 
indeed  decided,  in  my  own  mind,  on 
a  life  of  celibacy,  when  I  became 
acquainted  w  ith  the  fair  object  who 
was  fated  to  alter  it.  This  lady's 
person  was  a  very  fine  one  ;  her  dis¬ 
position  appeared  remarkably  ami¬ 
able  ;  and,  although  little  more  than 
twenty,  her  air  and  manner  were 
perfectly  sedate,  without  the  least, 
tincture  of  prudery.  It  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  such  an  assemblage  of  per¬ 
fection  captivated  a  heart  naturally 
very  susceptible  of  la  belle  passion. 
I  paid  my  addresses  in  all  due  form, 
thought  myself  the  happiest  of  men 
in  being  accepted,  w  as  married,  and 
enjoyed  the  most  transcendant  feli¬ 
city  for  a  whole — fortnight. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  after,  I  be¬ 
came  a  Benedict,  my  oldest  and 
dearest  friend  sent  me  an  invitation 
to  a  dinner-party,  which  he  gave  his 
male  friends  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  his  eldest  son  from  the 
East-Indies.  As  w  e  were  acquainted 
from  our  infancy,  I  could  not  refuse 
to  go,  and,  being  naturally  tempe¬ 
rate,  I  tried  all  means  of  evading 
the  bumpers  which  I  saw  circulated 
too  rapidly  for  my  head ;  but  Sir 
Patrick  O’Shannon,  who  was  chair¬ 
man,  declared  that  in  this  age  of 
innovation  it  behoved  every  man, 
who  wras  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  the 
good  old  systems,  to  discountenance 
any  attempt  at  introducing  shy  light 
bumpers ;  and,  in  fact,  the  good 
baronet  watched  me  so  closely,  and 
assailed  me  so  perpetually  with  toasts 
which  he  was  sure  no  loyal  man 
could  refuse,  that,  to  prove  the 
soundness  of  my  principles,  I  was 
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fairly  obliged  to  forfeit  my  under¬ 
standing,  and  I  returned  home  (I  am 
ashamed,  Mr.  Editor,  to  confess  it,) 
completely  unreasonable. 

You  will  readily  believe  that  the 
next  morning  1  was  sufficiently  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
to  rny  w  ife,  without  any  remonstrances 
on  her  part.  1  was  even  willing  to 
be  perfectly  patient  and  submissive 
under  a  good  scolding  ;  but  my  fair 
censor  morum  assailed  me  in  a  very 
different  manner:  I  verily  believe 
that  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  all 
the  arguments  that  ever  were  brought 
forward  in  support  of  temperance, 
and  to  hear  a  detail  of  all  the  horri¬ 
ble  crimes  that  ever  were  committed 
in  consequence  of  intoxication,  from 
the  old  story  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
devil  gave  his  choice  of  committing 
one  of  three  sins,  and  w  ho,  choosing 
drunkenness,  was  inveigled  into  all, 
down  to  the  enormities  daily  recorded 
in  the  newspapers.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  I  acknowledged  my 
fault,  and  declared  that  I  would 
never  again  be  guilty  of  similar  in¬ 
discretion  ;  rny  w  ife  shook  her  head, 
and  protested  that  she  could  put  no 
faitii  in  the  assertion  of  a  man  who 
had  acted  in  a  manner  so  unworthy 
of  a  rational  creature. 

Mrs.  K.  had  not  yet  lost  the  re¬ 
collection  of  this  disagreeable  affair, 
when  one  morning,  as  we  sat  at 
breakfast,  a  venerable  old  man  was 
introduced,  who,  after  a  few  apolo¬ 
gies  for  his  intrusion,  informed  me 
that  he  w  as  a  distant  relation  of  my 
mother’s,  and,  giving  me  a  very 
plausible  account,  of  himself,  solicited 
rny  charity.  The  appearance  of  the 
man  prepossessed  me  in  his  favour ; 
and  the  references  which  he  gave  me 
to  people  w  ho  could,  he  said,  identify 
him  were  so  respectable,  that  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of 
his  story  :  1  gave  him  a  ten-pound 
note,  and  desired  to  see  him  in  a 
day  or  tw  o,  when  I  would  endeavour 
to  procure  him  some  permanent  pro¬ 


vision.  He  took  his  leave  w  ith  many 
expressions  of  gratitude;  and  the 
moment  he  was  gone  my  wife  pro¬ 
nounced  him  an  impostor.  I  asserted 
the  contrary,  with  no  small  degree 
of  warmth.  Unfortunately,  on  exa¬ 
mining  the  affair,  it  turned  out  that 
sire  v/as  right.  Never  did  the  loss 
of  thousands  cause  me  so  much  vex¬ 
ation  as  I  endured  about  this  con¬ 
founded  ten  pounds:  my  weak  cre¬ 
dulity,  my  unpardonable  disregard 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  all  who 
could  afford  to  give,  to  see  that  their 
benefactions  were  worthily  bestowed, 
and  the  actual  mischief  w  hich  1  had 
done  to  society  in  giving  such  a  sum 
to  a  man  who  would  doubtless  lavish 
it.  in  the  most  dissolute  manner,  were 
inexhaustible  themes  with  my  goddess 
of  reason .  Provoked  at  last  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  she  continued 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  violent  passion  with  her; 
but  this  only  made  things  ten  times 
worse;  with  an  air  of  the  most  saint¬ 
like  resignation,  she  thanked  heaven 
she  knew  her  duty ;  she  had  remon¬ 
strated  with  me  as  one  rational  crea¬ 
ture  ought  to  do  with  another;  hut, 
if  I  w  as  entirely  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  if  1  gave  myself  wholly  up 
to  the  indulgence  of  my  passions,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  one  who 
made  reason  her  moni tress  and  guide, 
she  could  he  silent: — and  silent 
enough  she  was  for  the  next  ten  days, 
during  which  she  favoured  me  with 
monosyllables  only.  As  I  really  was 
passionately  fond  of  her,  I  tried  all 
means  to  banish  this  mortifying  and 
unnatural  taciturnity:  I  began  by 
redoubling  my  tenderness,  and  la¬ 
vishing  on  her  all  those  little  affec¬ 
tionate.  attentions  which  with  women 
of  sensibility  seldom  fail  to  procure 
pardon  for  much  greater  faults  than 
those  I  had  been  guilty  of ;  but  in 
vain — Mrs.  R.  was  too  rational  to 
be  treated  like  a  child,  and  coaxed 
into  good  humour.  Knowing  her 
fondness  for  trinkets,  I  hoped  to  find 
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her  accessible  that  way,  and  I  pur¬ 
chased  for  her  a  diamond  necklace 
of  considerable  value :  my  fair  spouse 
adorned  her  pretty  neck  with  the 
glittering  bauble,  as  she  termed  it, 
but  it  brought  no  smiles  into  her 
beautiful  face;  on  the  contrary,  she 
assured  me,  with  a  tremendous  frown, 
that  she  was  not  to  be  bribed  into  a 
tacit  approval  of  conduct  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  rational  crea¬ 
ture  to  reprobate. 

Finding  myself  foiled  in  these  two 
attempts,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  few  airs  in  my  turn ;  and  I  as¬ 
sumed  for  a  few  days  an  appearance 
of  sullen  indifference,  which  I  hoped 
would  pique  and  alarm  her :  but  here 
again  I  was  disappointed.  It  is  a 
favourite  axiom  of  her’s  that  our 
happiness  depends  solely  on  our¬ 
selves;  and,  to  prove  to  me  its  jus¬ 
tice,  she  was  never  more  serene  when 
we  were  alone,  nor  more  gay  in 
company.  At  length,  fairly  subdued, 
I  offered  her  the  only  atonement 
which  I  thought  she  w  ould  accept : 
I  acknow  ledged  that  l  had  acted  like 
a  fool  in  being  cheated  by  the  old 
impostor,  and  like  a  brute  in  putting 
myself  into  a  passion  with  her  ;  and 
I  assured  her  that  in  future  I  would 
be  w  holly  governed  by  reason. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  my  submission 
was  accepted,  and  from  that  day  to 
the  present  I  have  been  an  arrant 
slave  to  reason,  who,  as  represented 
by  my  wife,  is  the  most  despotic  of 
all  tyrants.  I  am  obliged  to  retire 
to  rest  at  a  certain  hour ;  and,  if  I 
am  ever  so  pleasantly  engaged  at  the 
time,  it  signifies  nothing  to  request  a 
little  delav :  Mrs.  R.  is  convinced 

V 

that  my  constitution  is  delicate,  and 
regularity  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
health,  which  ouskt  to  be  a  first 
consideration  with  every  rational 
creature.  I  did  once  trespass,  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  finish  a  game  at 
chess;  but  I  paid  so  dearly  for  my 
amusement  that  1  have  never  ventured 
to  rebel  a  second  time.  I  am  obliged 
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to  rise  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  that,  too,  very  early,  because 
all  rational  people  have  declared 
early  hours  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity.  Though  a  very  moderate 
eater,  I  am,  from  a  long  residence 
abroad,  fond  of  made-dishes,  and 
dislike  plain  cookery ;  but  every 
thing  that  could  tempt  my  appetite 
is  carefully  banished  from  my  table, 
partly  for  fear  of  my  health,  and 
partly  because  the  pleasures  of  sense 
are  beneath  a  reasonable  being.  My 
favourite  amusements  are  all  inter¬ 
dicted,  because  they  do  not  come  up 
to  my  wife’s  sublime  standard  of  the 
pursuits  which  ought  to  engage  a 
rational  creature ;  even  botany,  in 
which  I  have  lately  taken  consider¬ 
able  delight,  was  this  morning  par¬ 
tially  forbidden  by  mv  fair  tyrant, 
because  I  devoted  to  it  too  much  of 
that  time  which  ought  to  be  other¬ 
wise  employed.  But  I  am,  at  last, 
Mr.  Editor,  roused  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  breaking  my  chains,  and  of 
letting  my  wife  see  that  I  am,  at 
least  in  my  own  opinion,  reasonable 
enough  to  govern  myself ;  and  I  de¬ 
clare  that  I  will  be  from  hencefor¬ 
ward  the  sole  master  of  my  time, 
money,  and  pursuits :  premising, 
however,  that  I  will  not  in  any  way 
or  shape  interfere  with  my  wife’s 
privileges,  even  though  some  of  them 
are,  in  my  opinion,  a  little  unreason¬ 
able. 

By  inserting  this  letter,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  you  will  spare  me  the  necessity 
of  opening  the  business  to  Mrs.  R. 
and  greatly  oblige  your  constant 
reader  and  verv  humble  servant, 

G.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady’s  Magazine, 
SIR, 

As  your  entertaining  miscellany  is 
devoted  to  domestic  as  well  as'  to 
other  useful  information,  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  favour  me  so  far 
as  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next 
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number,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  give 
such  a  communication  as,  when  dif¬ 
fused,  may  be  generally  useful. 

Our  public  journals  teem  with  the 
merits  of  various  professors,  and  no 
doubt  all  their  statements  are  facts : 
the  only  cause  which,  in  candour, 
must  be  admitted  to  claim  attention 
for  the  disbelief  thereof  is,  that  the 
evils  they  advertise  to  correct  are 
suffered  to  continue  to  the  extent 
they  do  far  beyond  ancient  times, 
although  the  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
chemistry,  the  science  of  anatomy, 
the  power  and  improvement  of  me¬ 
chanism,  infinitely  exceed  all  former 
example. — I  am  rather  digressing 
from  my  subject,  which  I  shall  fur¬ 
ther  preface  only  by  saying,  that, 
amidst  the  numerous  professions 
which  constantly  attract  notice,  pour¬ 
ed  forth  by  all  descriptions  of  quacks, 
particularly  those  worthies  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  quack  (or,  more  politely, 
patent)  medicines,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  thing  advertised  for  the 
destruction  of  black-beetles.  Now, 
sir,  this  may  seem  to  be  of  little 
importance;  but  I  unfortunately  have 
experienced  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
these  intruders,  who  over-run  all  my 
groceries,  and  in  fact  every  thing  that 
is  savoury,  to  the  great  detriment 
thereof.  This  is  not  the  extent  of 
the  evil ;  for,  although  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  or  ho¬ 
nesty  of  my  servants,  1  can  readily 
imagine  with  what  incredulous  ears  a 
more  suspicious  housekeeper  would 
listen  to  a  servant  who  comes  to  in¬ 
form  her  mistress  that  the  sugar-jar 
had  been  emptied,  or  the  last  cake 
eaten  away,  by  these  marauders. 

If  any  of  your  readers  will  acquaint 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
publication,  how  these  troublesome 
insects  can  be  annihilated,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  grateful  for  your  kind 
acquiescence.  I  am,  sir,  very  truly 
your’s, 

QriEDAM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

ABSURD  COSTUME. 

SIR, 

I  wish  you,  or  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
the  philosophical  connexion  between 
nearness  of  sight  and  mental  and 
personal  superiority.  I  once  thought 
the  association  entirely  English;  but, 
on  dipping  into  a  very  scarce  book, 
written  by  a  female  traveller  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  1  found  the  eye- 
glasses  of  our  clear-sighted  beaux 
and  belles  to  be  nothing  but  the 
puny  imitation  of  a  Spanish  custom, 
that  was  infinitely  more  tremendous, 
and  majestic.  The  fair  writer  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  follows : — 

“  At  my  first  coming  in  to  visit 
the  Princess  of  Monteieon,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  so  many  young  ladies 
with  great  spectacles  on  their  noses, 
and  fastened  to  their  ears;  but  that 
which  yet  seemed  strangest  to  me 
was,  that  they  made  no  use  of  them 
where  it  was  necessary :  they  only 
discoursed  while  they  had  them  on. 
I  was  disturbed  at  it,  and  asked  the 
Marchioness  de  la  Rosa,  with  whom 
I  have  contracted  a  dear  friendship, 
the  reason  of  it ;  she  is  a  pretty  sort 
of  woman,  and  understands  how  to 
live ;  she  has  a  neat  wit,  and  is  a 
Neapolitan.  She  fell  a  laughing  at 
my  question,  and  told  me  that  it  was 
done  to  make  them  look  grave  ;  that 
they  did  not  wear  them  for  any  need, 
but  to  draw  respect,  “  Do  you  see 
that  lady,”  says  she  to  me  (meaning, 
one  that  was  near  us),  “  I  do  not 
believe  that  since  she  was  ten  years 
old  she  ever  left  them  off,  but  when 
she  went  to  bed.  Without  lying, 
they  both  eat  with  them,  and  in  the 
streets  and  assemblies  you  can  never 
fail  of  meeting  abundance  of  men 
and  women  with  their  spectacles. 
Upon  this  occasion,  I  must  needs  tell 
you,”  continued  she,  “  that  some 
time  ago  the  Jacobite  friars  had  a 
suit  in  law  of  high  importance,  the 
success  of  which  they  were  too  much 
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concerned  for  to  neglect  any  means. 
One  of  the  young  fathers  of  the 
convent  had  some  kindred  of  the 
greatest  quality,  which,  upon  his  ac¬ 
count,  did  solicit  verv  hard  on  their 
behalf.  The  prior  assured  him,  that 
if,  through  his  credit  and  interest, 
they  should  get  the  better  of  the 
suit,  he  could  ask  nothing  that  should 
not  be  granted  him  for  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  :  at  last  they  gained  their 
point,  and  the  young  father,  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy,  immediately  ran  to 
tell  the  news,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  himself  to  ask  a  favour 
which  a  long  time  he  had  had  a 
mighty  desire  to  obtain ;  but  the 
prior,  after  having  embraced  him, 
with  grave  looks  and  tone  said  to 
him,  ‘  Hermano,  ponga  las  ojalas 
• — that  is  to  say,  ‘  Brother,  put  on 
spectacles/  The  honour  of  this  per¬ 
mission  tilled  the  young  monk  with 
a  strange  joy;  he  thought  himself 
and  his  care  too  highly  recompensed, 
and'  had  nothing  else  to  ask.  The 
Marquis  of  Astorgas,  viceroy  of  Na¬ 
ples,"  added  she,  (i  had  his  statue 
to  the  middle  cut  in  marble,  upon 
which  he  was  very  careful  to  cause 
his  best  spectacles  to  be  put.  It  is  so 
common  a  thing  to  wear  them,  that 
I  have  heard  there  are  different  spec¬ 
tacles,  according  to  the  different 
quajities  and  degrees  of  men  and 
women:  proportionally  as  a  man’s 
fortune  rises,  he  increases  in  the 
largeness  of  his  spectacle-glasses,  and 
wears  them  higher  upon  his  nose. 
The  grandees  of  Spain  wear  them  as 
broad  as  one’s  hand,  which,  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  they  call  ocales.>> 

The  above  appears  extremely  ab¬ 
surd,  but  can  scarcely  be  more  so 
than  the  wigs  of  our  lawyers,  which, 
beads  apart,  are  the  most  ridiculous 
things  in  the  world,  and  not  a  whit 
more  essentially  connected  with  wis¬ 
dom  than  the  Spanish  spectacles. 
The  chief  of  Mangeea  slits  his  ear, 
sticks  a  large  knife  in  it,  and  looks 
down  upon  the  vulgar:  what,  then, 


is  to  be  said  for  fashion? — nothing 
Much,  however,  may  be  pleaded  for 
good-humour ;  and,  as  we  cannot 
but  laugh,  let  us  make  up  our  minds 
to  be  laughed  at:  in  that  event,  all 
will  be  merry  and  all  right. 

I  am,  &c.  Quiz. 

To  theEditor  of  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 

ON  THE  DRESS  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 

j>1R.  EDITOR, 

To  the  ladies,  your  readers,  I  pre¬ 
sume  a  few  observations  on  the  dress 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  or 
(according  to  their  own  denomina¬ 
tion)  Friends,  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

I  need  not  describe  the  costume 
of  either  the  male  or  female  Friends, 
that  being  sufficiently  know  n  to  every 
person ;  but  I  must  observe,  that, 
especially  in  the  women  (for  they 
have  no  ladies),  it  is,  though  plain, 
particularly  neat,  becoming,  and 
even  fascinating,  of  the  finest  tex¬ 
ture  and  the  most  unsullied  colour  ; 
and  I  venture  to  assert,  that  a  hand¬ 
some  Quakeress  passing  through  the 
streets  attracts  more  attention  and, 

I  mav  almost  add,  admiration  than 
the  most  flaunting  beauty  in  the 
acme  of  the  mode.  1  may  also  re¬ 
mark  that  the  younger  part  of  them 
are  considerably  deviating  from  the 
prim  and  formal  garb  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  during  their  late  annual 
convention  at  London,  in  May,  w  hen 
they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  in 
numbers,  I  observed  more  than  one 
or  two  whose  garments  w  ere  made 
of  such  gaudy  materials  as,  I  dare 
sav,  shocked  some  of  the  venerable 
Simon  Pares  and  Aminidabs,  while 
it  allured  the  juvenile  Obadiahs — 
they,  on  their  side,  beginning  to  de¬ 
generate  into  beaux. 

But  is  there  any  thing  ridiculous 
in  the  peculiarity  of  dress  in  the 
society  of  Friends?  Is  it  more  ri¬ 
diculous  than  that  a  clergyman  must 
be  habited  in  black,  and  that  differ¬ 
ent  dignitaries  of  the  church  have 
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different  badges  l  Formerly  it  was 
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an  abomination  to  see  a  parson 
of  any  description  wear  powdered 
or  false  hair,  but  now  any  priest 
without  powder  is  set  down  for  a 
jacobin ;  and  it  has  become  unortho¬ 
dox  for  a  bishop  to  wear  his  own. 
Very  lately,  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  I  think,  he 
was  by  his  mitred  brethren  almost 
forced  to  the  adoption  of  the  epis¬ 
copal  wig. 

The  habiliments  of  our  judges,  and 
their  fantastic  changes  on  particular 
days  and  occasions  from  plain  black 
silk  to  black  and  ermine,  from  that 
to  purple,  and  from  that  to  scarlet, 
with  the  modest  wigs  which  some¬ 
times  cover  their  sapient  heads,  and 
the  luxuriant  caxons  which  at  other 
times  flow  down  their  breasts,  would 
merit  the  ridicule  of  a  celebrated 
political  writer,  who  styles  all  this 
“  antiquated  foppery/’  were  it  not 
necessary  to  impress  the  public  mind 
with  external  symbols  of  their  office 
and  dignity,  and  which  are  worn 
only  in  the  execution  of  their  public 
functions.  The  same  observations 
hold  with  respect  to  the  professional 
costume  of  the  barristers,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  serjeants  “  learned  in 
the  law,”  who,  camelion-like,  change 
from  black  to  purple,  from  purple 
to  scarlet  cloth,  from  that  to  black 
silk  robes,  while  at  all  times  a  black 
patch  surmounts  their  overwhelming 
perriwigs.  Is  the  modest  and  uni¬ 
form  dress  of  the  Friends  more  ridi¬ 
culous  than  this?  “  Our  apparel,” 
observes  a  sensible  Quaker,  “  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of 
others,  and  this  purely  that  it  may 
be  a  perpetual  warning  to  us  not  to 
imitate  them  ;  others  wear  the  marks 
and  badges  of  their  several  dignities, 
and  we  those  of  Christian  humility.” 

But,  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the 
sub  ject,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ladies, 
the  Quaker’s  dress  is  only  fashion ; 
and  Fashion  holds  her  sway  as  ty¬ 
rannically  over  the  rest  of  the  sex  as 
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over  the  female  Friends.  What 


could  be  more  preposterous  than  the 
immense  hoops,  the  mountains  of 
plastered  and  powdered  hair,  the 
dangerous  and  uncomfortable  high 
heels  and  small  shoes,  or  the  tortur¬ 
ous  and  health-destroying  tight  stays, 
universally  worn  by  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers?  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  now,  although  Fashion  has  not 
entirely  lost  her  power,  she  is  formi¬ 
dably  opposed  by  Nature  and  Taste; 
and  that  the  British  ladies  of  the 
present  day  display  such  an  amiable 
simplicity  of  dress  as  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  more  ordinary, 
and  does  not  detract  from  the  charms 
of  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  ago  that  powder  was 
worn  by  all  fashionable  females ; 
now  it  is  retained  only  by  a  few 
antiquated  maidens,  whom  it  disfi¬ 
gures  and  renders  disgusting.  So 
far,  however,  Fashion  still  retains  her 
dominion,  that  were  some  high-bred 
lady  (the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  for  example,)  to  assume  the 
garb  of  a  Quakeress,  the  fashion 
would  be  followed  by  the  haul  ton, 
and  thence  descend  to  the  most  hum¬ 
ble  shopwoman. 

If  these  desultory  remarks  obtain 
your  approbation,  1  shall  in  a  future 
letter  go  into  some  other  particulars 
of  the  interesting  society  of  Friends. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  J.  B. 

July  4,  1815. 

For  the  British  Lady's  Magazine. 
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LETTER  VII. 

St.  Antonia  da  Serra. 

I  must  now  give  you  an  account  of 
my  journey  to  a  spot  which  every 
one  here  visits,  and  which  therefore 
must  have  some  charms,  though  an 
Englishman  may  not  immediately 
discover  them.  To  the  north-east 
of  the  town,  perhaps  about  fifteen 
miles,  or,  as  it  is  easier  here  to  cal¬ 
culate,  about  five  hours’  riding,  is 
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situated  the  church  of  St.  Antonio 
da  Serra;  to  which  the  poor  make 
pilgrimages  on  account  of  religion, 
and  the  rich  make  parties  of  plea¬ 
sure.  To  serve  the  purposes  of 
either,  a  large  house  is  building  by 
subscription. 

Having  the  advantage  of  a  moon, 
we  left  town  about  sun-set,  and, 
stopping  an  hour  at  Carmacho,  ar¬ 
rived  at  St.  Antonio  de  Serra  about 
midnight.  Late  as  this  may  appear, 
it  was  earlier  than  our  basket,  a  most 
important  consideration  in  this  part 
of  the  world  ;  for,  when  you  travel 
here,  unless  upon  a  visit,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  be  well  provided 
with  every  thing :  each  bearer,  you 
will  readily  suppose,  consuming  a 
Considerable  part  of  his  burthen. 

This  was  an  awkward  situation, 
without  food,  without  beds,  or  any 
other  clothing  than  what  we  carried 
upon  us,  to  find  ourselves  in  a  cold 
dreary  desert,  at  an  hour  when  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
fast  locked  iu  their  first  sleep;  and, 
even  had  they  been  awake,  but  little 
assistance  could  have  been  expected 
from  them.  However,  after  making 
as  much  noise  as  you  might  expect 
from  impatient  Englishmen  for  about 
half  an  hour,  we  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  rouse  the  carpenter,  who  is 
engaged  in  building  this  pilgrim 
house.  Far  from  being  offended  at 
this  interruption,  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  see 
the  situation  we  were  in  at  such  an 
hour  of  the  night.  After  he  had 
indulged  himself  in  laughing  at  us  as 
long  as  suited  his  taste,  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  he  brought  out 
his  own  wine  and  bread,  showed 
where  our  horses  might  sleep,  and 
gave  us  the  choice  of  all  the  unfi¬ 
nished  rooms  in  the  house.  I  should 
have  remarked  that  we  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  procuring  a  light,  because 
wherever  there  is  a  saint  there  is 
always  a  lamp  burning.  Having  re¬ 
galed  ourselves  with  black  bread  and 


small  wine,  to  which  cold  and  hunger 
more  than  reconciled  us,  our  next 
business  was  to  fix  on  an  apartment 
to  sleep. 

Had  the  thermometer  stood  as 
high  here  as  in  the  town,  an  unfur¬ 
nished  room,  apparently  very  recently 
plastered,  would  have  had  fewer 
terrors :  but  in  this  high  land  the  air 
is  extremely  cold,  especially  when 
the  sun  is  not  present  to  dissipate 
the  damps.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
agreeable  consideration  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  a  naked  floor  for  our  bed, 
with  no  pillow  but  our  saddles.  Even 
fatigue  and  a  hearty  meal  were  for  a 
long  time  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  watchful  effects  of  cold  feet  and 
the  air  every-where  blowing  in  upon 
us. 

On  waking  in  the  morning,  nothing 
could  exceed  my  disappointment  in 
viewing  the  country:  instead  of  those 
rich  prospects  with  which  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Funchall  and  the  town 
itself  abounds,  a  dreary  uninclosed 
country  presented  itself,  without 
houses,  without  cultivation,  and  with 
very  little  cattle  to  relieve  the  eye. 

I  soon,  however,  learned  why  my 
fellow-travellers,  and  all  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island,  are  so  much 
pleased  with  this  spot. 

Our  basket  not  having  yet  arrived, 
a  walk  was  proposed,  a  sound  I  had 
seldom  heard  since  my  departure 
from  Portsmouth.  But  the  beauties 
of  the  walk  were  for  a  long  time 
lost  upon  me,  till  my  fellow-travellers 
made  me  observe  the  coolness  of 
morning  and  the  levelness  of  the 
ground.  To  the  former  I  could 
readily  agree,  and  the  latter  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  more  level  than  the 
country  along  the  coast,  where  the 
vines  are  cultivated:  but  there  was 
nothing  in  all  this  to  excite  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  one  recently  arrived  from 
England.  Such,  however,  are  the 
charms  of  novelty  or  variety,  that 
this  is  the  favourite  spot  for  parties 
of  pleasure,  with  all  such  of  the 
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English  and  many  of  the  natives  who 
have  exertion  to  go  so  far,  and  can 
find  the  means  of  sending  before 
them  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
accommodation. 

Our  walk,  though  so  delightfully 
pleasant,  proved  somewhat  too  short, 
for  on  our  return  we  saw  nothing  of 
the  basket.  This  was  no  trilling 
consideration,  after  a  watchful  night 
and  a  morning’s  walk  with  a  keen 
air ;  nor  did  the  house  afford  us  the 
never-failing  attraction  of  an  English 
fire-side,  which,  by  keeping  the  party 
together  and  inviting  conversation, 
might  have  made  us  think  less  of  our 
disappointment.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  far  the  impatience  of  some 
of  us  might  have  been  carried,  had 
not  our  curiosity  been  engaged  by  a 
new  scene. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  whole  pa¬ 
rish  was  assembled  to  attend  mass  at 
the  church  of  St.  Antonio  da  Serra, 
to  which  our  habitation  was  only  an 
appendage.  This  brought  together 
a  number  of  groups,  the  female  part 
of  which,  from  seldom  visiting  the 
town,  was  more  grotesque  than  we 
were  accustomed  to  see.  But  what 
principally  excited  our  curiosity  was, 
that  all  who  came  from  the  side  of 
the  country  towards  the  sea  brought 
with  them  small  parcels,  some  in 
towels  or  coarse  handkerchiefs,  and 
others  in  baskets.  None  but  the 
very  young  devotees  were  excused  ; 
even  the  priest  had  extended  his  walk 
far  enough  to  return  with  a  portion 
of  this  lading,  which,  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  church,  was  found  to 
be  nothing  more  than  sea-sand. 

For  the  pious  purpose  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  pilgrim-house,  all  the 
parishioners  of  either  sex,  we  were 
informed,  were  required  to  bring 
with  them  a  certain  portion  of  sand 
for  mortar ;  and,  though  the  share 
of  each  was  inconsiderable,  yet  the 
accumulation  of  the  whole  was  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient  to  keep  the  building 
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going  till  the  arrival  of  a  succeeding 
mass-day. 

The  population  even  of  this  dreary 
part  of  the  country  is  so  great,  or 
the  parish  so  extensive,  that  the 
chapel  was  insufficient  to  contain  half 
the  congregation.  As,  however,  the 
service  is  performed  in  a  language 
unintelligible  to  all  the  hearers,  this 
w  as  a  matter  of  less  consequence. 

By  the  time  mass  was  over,  our 
basket  had  arrived ;  so  that,  how 
much  soever  we  might  complain,  the 
officiating  priests  had  no  cause  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  you  are  not  informed 
that,  among  the  Catholics,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  indecent  to  mix  the  wafer 
with  any  other  food,  so  that  it  is 
always  taken  fasting ;  perhaps  you 
are  equally  ignorant  that  at  every 
mass  the  priest  takes  the  elements : 
by  our  breakfasting,  therefore,  after 
mass,  we  could  be  indulged  with  the 
society  of  the  officiating  priests, 
which  w'e  found  very  agreeable.  One 
of  them  spoke  French  with  sufficient 
fluency  to  hold  a  sort  of  conversation 
with  me  in  that  language;  and  I 
derived  much  information  from  him 
on  the  state  of  his  parish,  w  hich, 
through  the  greater  part,  is  as  mise¬ 
rable  as  the  climate  and  face  of  the 
country  might  lead  us  to  expect. 

Our  table  was  spread  in  the  open 
air;  yet  the  temperature  was  to  me 
by  no  means  sufficiently  inviting  for 
this  al  fresco  mode  of  feasting.  It 
was  much  like  your  English  June, 
when  the  seasons  are  backward  ;  or 
when,  as  nowand  then  happens,  you 
are  looking  the  whole  year  for  a 
summer,  and  find  no  other  symptom 
of  it  than  the  length  of  the  days. 

After  breakfast,  our  beasts  bein^ 
also  refreshed,  we  mounted  to  take 
a  view  of  a  supposed  crater  and  the 
town  of  Macheco.  The  crater,  if  it 
be  really  not  a  volcanic  production, 
is  certainly  the  most  regular  circle  I 
ever  saw  in  a  natural  dell.  Its  de¬ 
scent  is  very  easy,  and  equally  regu- 
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lar  all  round.  In  the  winter  it  forms 
a  lake :  it  was  at  this  time  dry 
enough,  even  at  this  early  season, 
for  us  to  ride  to  the  bottom,  which 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  less  than  a 
hundred  perpendicular  feet.  Soon 
after  leaving  this  you  mount  a  rising 
ground,  which  affords  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  view  of  the  sea,  not  from  its 
proximity,  but  because  there  is  no 
higher  land  interposed.  The  prospect 
is  truly  magnificent,  taking  in  at  the 
same  time  the  islands  called  the 
Desertas,  Porto  Santo,  with  a  long 
neck  of  land,  attached  to  the  larger 
island,  and  called  Ponto  St.  Lorenzo. 
From  hence  till  you  arrive  at  the 
Gully  which  incloses  Mechico,  or, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  the  river  of 
Mechico,  the  country  is  tolerably 
level,  though  at  a  great  height  from 
the  sea. 

The  sides  of  the  Gully,  which  in¬ 
close  Mechico,  are  so  perpendicular 
that  they  have  almost  the  appearance 
of  walls :  hence  the  town,  the  river, 
and  the  little  level  country  on  each 
side  of  it,  are  concealed  till  you 
arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
which  forms  the  side  of  the  Gully; 
they  then  suddenly  break  upon  you 
like  enchantment:  for,  after  passing 
a  country  which  scarcely  affords  a 
cottage,  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
which  cultivation  will  probably  never 
extend,  you  look  down  from  a  pro¬ 
digious  height  on  the  town  and  what 
fiat  ground  exists  on  each  side  of 
the  river  between  the  sides,  or,  if 
you  please,  the  walls  of  the  Gully. 
This  ground  is  every-where  covered 
with  plantations  of  yams,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  other  esculent  vegetables, 
which,  at  the  great  height  from 
which  you  view  them,  resemble  par¬ 
terres  in  a  nicely  cultivated  garden. 
The  houses,  too,  being  (according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country)  all  white, 
and  the  whole  surface  so  plain  as  to 
form  the  river  into  meanders,  makes 
a  contrast  to  the  country  you  have 
passed,  of  which  no  description  can 


convey  any  adequate  idea.  You 
must  remember  that,  when  wre  speak 
of  rivers  here,  they  might  not  im¬ 
properly  be  styled  streams ;  for  such 
is  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent  that  it 
has  seldom  time  to  collect  itself  into 
a  river.  They,  however,  are  all 
beautifully  limpid,  and,  passing  over 
stones,  produce  a  sound  extremely 
grateful  to  the  ear. 

From  the  top  of  this  ridge,  or 
precipice,  a  paved  road  conducts  you 
to  the  town.  The  road  is  formed 
by  art  into  a  zig-zag  direction,  so  as 
to  render  the  descent  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  :  it  is,  however,  sufficiently 
steep  to  alarm  any  rider  accustomed 
only  to  English  roads.  When  arrived 
at  the  town,  it  loses  much  of  its 
beauty  by  too  close  a  viewr,  the 
houses  being  many  of  them  older 
and  less  regular  than  they  appear  at 
a  distance.  However,  the  village, 
for  such  we  should  call  it  in  England, 
lias  many  charms:  the  sea,  the  in¬ 
tersections  of  the  river,  which  in  go¬ 
ing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
village  you  cross  several  times,  the 
boldness  of  the  cliff,  the  view  of  the 
road  you  have  passed,  and  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  landscape  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gully, 
make  a  most  agreeable  assemblage 
of  objects. 

This  place  is  said  to  be  the  first- 
discovered  land  in  the  island.  You 
must  have  met  with  the  history  of 
the  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Ma- 
cliin,  and  the  lady,  who  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  left  on  this  uninhabited  spot. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  most  of  those  voyages  round 
the  world,  the  adventurers  in  which 
made  the  island  of  Madeira  in  their 
way  out.* 

A  chapel  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Machin  is  said  to  have  fixed  a 
cross,  with  an  inscription  requesting 
that,  should  any  good  Christian  arrive 
there  hereafter,  he  would  have  the 


*  Vide  Introduction. 
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piety  to  erect  a  chapel  as  a  monument 
of  the  event.  The  history  of  Machin’s 
adventure  is  represented  in  very  large 
pictures,  which  adorn  the  hall  of  the 
castle  at  Funchall.  But,  having 
brought  you  within  sight  of  Porto 
Santo,  as  well  as  Point  St.  Lorenzo, 
you  will  wish  to  hear  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  these  discoveries 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  casual  travellers. 


INTRODUCTION.  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
MADEIRA!— PORTO  SANTO.1* 

The  historians  of  modern  maritime 
discovery  are  by  no  means  agreed  in 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  islands 
were  first  seen,  or  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  first  visited.  Some 
have  affirmed  that  they  were  disco¬ 
vered  by  certain  Spanish  and  French 
adventurers;  while  others  assert  that 
the  infant  D.  Henry  of  Portugal  was 
indebted  to  the  Spaniards  alone  for 
the  information  he  received  concern-  . 
ing  the  existence  of  any  such  islands. 
Of  those  even  who  attribute  their 
discovery  entirely  to  the  Portuguese, 
some  writers  pretend  that  it  was  a 
casualty,  while  others,  with  greater 
probability,  assert  that  it  was  owing  j 
to  directions  and  instructions  given 
to  bis  captains  by  the  celebrated 
prince  already  mentioned.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  and  the  question  is  now  of 
no  great  importance,  in  the  year  j 
ill 9,  John  Gonsalves  Zargo  and 
Tristan  Vas  Teyxeyra,  two  of  D.  ; 
Henry’s  followers  and  distinguished 
soldiers  as  well  as  mariners,  being 
surprised  by  a  great  storm  in  their 
way  home  from  the  Canaries,  made 
an  unknown  island,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Porto  Santo,  in 
allusion  to  the  asylum  it  afforded 
them  from  the  dangers  of  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  ocean.  The  compiler  of 


*  This  account  was  collected,  with 
equal  industry  and  fidelity,  by  a  British 
subject,  born  and  educated  in  Portugal, 
and  who  spent  also  some  time  in  Ma¬ 
deira. 
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“PHistoire  Generale  des  Voyages/* 
vol.  i.  informs  us  that  the  people 
found  on  this  island  by  the  first  dis¬ 
coverers  were  neither  quite  savages 
or  entirely  civilised;  hut  the  fact  is. 
that  Zargo  and  Teyxeyra  found 
Porto  Santo  completely  uninhabited. 
(Vide  Barros,  Galvao,  &c.; 

Proud  of  their  discovery,  Zargo 
and  Teyxeyra  only  allowed  them¬ 
selves  time  to  raise  some  monuments 
of  their  good  fortune  on  those  desert 
shores,  after  which  they  hastened 
hack  with  the  glad  tidings  to  D. 
Henry,  who  thanked  them  for  their 
zeal,  and  ordered  them  to  return  in 
company  with  Bartholomew  Pcres- 
triilo,  on  whom  he  conferred  the 
lordship  of  Porto  Santo. 

Among  the  animals  carried  out  to 
stock  this  island  were  some  rabbits, 
which  soon  multiplied  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  become  a  species  of 
plague,  devouring  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  destined  for  the  support  of 
the  planters.  Disgusted  with  this 
accident,  Perestrello  returned  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  leaving  the  cultivation  of  his 
newly-acquired  domain  to  the  more 
persevering  and  enterprising  Zargo 
and  Tristan  Vas. 
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The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate — 

Death  Ja>s  bis  icy  hand  on  kings, 

#  *  *  * 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

_  Shirley. 

Having  enumerated  1  lie  principal 
monuments  worthy  notice  in  the  ve¬ 
nerable  and  magnificent  chapel  of 
the  seventh  Henry,  we  shall  proceed 
to  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  after  a 
slight  attention  to  the  more  important 
of  the  royal  and  noble  personages 
X  2 
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who  are  interred  in  the  vaults  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  mere  fact  that,  in 
treading  the  time-honoured  pave¬ 
ment,  their  earthly  remains  are  moul¬ 
dering  under  our  feet,  is  cjuite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rouse  those  melancholy  and 
indefinable  sensations,  which  are 
“  pleasant  though  mournful.”  That 
mind  must  be  inert  which,  in  the 
contemplation  of  departed  greatness 
and  of  its  transitory  duration,  is  not 
led  into  a  train  of  feeling  pointing 
to  “  another  and  a  better  world,” 
and,  consequently,  favourable  to 
the  good  conduct  which  must  lead 
to  it. 

For  reasons  which  we  will  presently 
explain,  we  shall  proceed,  with  some 
neglect  of  precedence,  to  observe, 
that  one  of  the  persons  who,  by 
royal  favour,  has  been  thus  honour¬ 
ably  entombed,  is 

GEORGE  MONK,  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

Possibly  there  never  was  a  period 
when  a  character  like  that  of  Monk 
could  be  better  understood  than  in 
the  present  age  of  Neys,  of  Fouches, 
and  of  Talley  rands.  A  trimming 
soldier  of  great  practical  ability  in 
the  field,  but  entirely  destitute  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  which 
sometimes  give  lustre  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  Monk  was  precisely  of  that 
secondary  order  of  individuals  who 
profit  most  by  revolutions ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  men  of  caution  and  capa¬ 
city,  unelevated  by  principle,  whose 
object  being  exclusively  self,  never 
lose  sight  of  it.  His  whole  career, 
indeed,  was  so  decidedly  interested, 
that,  although  the  immediate  instru¬ 
ment  of  a  change  which  met  the 
wishes  of  myriads,  no  mistake  with 
respect  to  him  seems  1o  have  been 
made  by  any  body.  What  a  spec¬ 
tacle  is  power  when  regarded  in  its 
simplest  element— force  f  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  British  people  were 
seen,  w  ith  their  souls  upon  their  lips, 
waiting,  with  respect  to  their  politi¬ 
cal  destiny,  the  fiat  of  this  cold¬ 
blooded  dissembler,  great  in  nothing 


but  the  command  of  the  largest 
body  of  soldiers  in  their  pay. 
Deeply  did  the  nation  suffer,  in  the 
ensuing  iniquitous  reign,  for  this 
man’s  unconditional  prostration  of  it 
at  the  feet  of  a  family  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  (setting  idiotism  aside)  that 
ever  filled  a  civilised  throne.  All 
his  stipulations,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  with  these  soldierly  politicians, 
were  for  his  immediate  associates; 
but  even  this  provision,  says  Mr. 
Fox,  “was  owing  to  any  cause  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  a  generous  feeling  in 
his  own  breast ;  for  he  afterw  ards 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  insults  so 
meanly  put  upon  the  corpse  of  the 
illustrious  Blake,  under  whose  au¬ 
spices  and  command  he  had  per¬ 
formed  the  most  creditable  services 
of  his  life,  but,  in  the  trial  of  Argyle, 
produced  letters  of  friendship  and 
confidence  to  take  away  the  life  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman,  the  zeal 
and  cordiality  of  w  hose  co-operation 
with  him,  proved  by  such  documents, 
was  the  chief  ground  of  his  execu¬ 
tion  :  thus  gratuitously  surpassing  in 
infamy  those  miserable  wretches, 
who,  to  save  their  own  lives,  are 
sometimes  induced  to  swear  away 
those  of  their  accomplices.” — Witli 
such  men,  alas!  the  world  is  always 
well  supplied,  as  a  neighbouring 
country  clearly  evinces ;  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  how  often  ge¬ 
nius  and  virtue  must  condescend  to 
form  part  of  their  train. 

General  Monk  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Monk,  of  Potheridge,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  of  good  family, 
but  of  reduced  fortune.  As  a  re- 
compence  for  his  services  in  the 
restoration,  he  w  as  created  by  Charles 
II.  Baron  Monk  of  Potheridge,  Beau¬ 
champ,  and  Teyes,  Earl  of  Torring- 
ton,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  lie  had  byhiswife, 
Anne  Clarges,  a  low  woman,  who 
had  been  his  mistress  for  several 
years,  one  son,  Christopher,  who 
succeeded  him,  but  who  died  with-? 
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out  issue :  he  himself  departed  this 
life  on  the  4th  January,  1669,  and 
was  interred  with  great  splendour. 
As  a  soldier  merely,  Monk  was  very 
able  ;  it  is  also  said  that  he  bore  his 
final  honours  without  that  ostenta¬ 
tion  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
services  to  a  sovereign  so  freq 
produces. 

The  second  coffin  in  the  same 
vault  with  the  above,  encloses  the 
remains  of, 

EDWARD  MONTAGUE,  EARL  OF  SAND¬ 
WICH. 

Montague,  commanded  the  fleet  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  as  Monk 
did  the  army,  and  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  concurred  in  that  event  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  national  wish. 
In  doing  this,  he  was  not  called  up¬ 
on  for,  nor  did  he  exhibit,  the  ex¬ 
treme  dissimulation  of  his  fellow 
warrior,  but  followed  with  prudence 
and  ability  the  course  of  events,  as 
fleets  and  their  commanders  necessa¬ 
rily  must  do.  For  his  services  at 
that  juncture,  Charles  created  him 
Lord  Montague  of  St.  Neot's,  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  Viscount  Hin- 
chinbroke,  and  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
The  death  of  this  nobleman  was 
melancholy,  but  creditable  to  his 
professional  spirit.  Appointed  vice- 
admiral,  by  King  Charles  II.,  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  the  Dutch  war  in 
1672,  the  English  fleet  was  surprised 
by  the  enemy  off  the  coast  of  Dover, 
and  the  Royal  Anne,  in  which  were 
the  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Sandw  ich, 
set  on  fire.  The  duke  escaped, 
but  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  refusing 
to  leave  the  ship,  was  blown  up  with 
it,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  His 
body,  being  found  sometime  after, 
was  carried  with  great  pomp  to 
Westminster,  and  buried  in  the  same 
vault  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Al¬ 
bemarle. 

We  have  dismissed  the  above  po¬ 
litical  warriors  in  the  first  instance, 
that  we  might  allude  generally,  and 
without  interruption,  to  the  under¬ 


mentioned  branches,  either  by  blood 
or  alliance,  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
who  lie  buried  here.  It  is  a  list 
which  suggests  some  extraordinary 
reflections  upon  the  fortunes  of  that 
rare  and  of  the  devious  course  of 
event  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I. 
Elizabeth  Electress  Palatine,  daughter 
to  the  same. 

Elizabeth  Princess  of  Orange,  mother  of 
William  III. 

Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son 
of  Charles  I. 

Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  Electress  Pa* 
latine. 

Anne  (Hyde)  Duchess  of  York. 

Charles  II. 

Mary  II. 

William  III. 

Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Queen  Anne. 

Infant  Children  of  King  James  II. 

Infant  Children  of  Queen  Anne. 

To  take  the  foregoing  in  succes¬ 
sion,  we  may  observe  that  the  death 
of  the  promising  and  spirited  Henry, 
elder  brother  of  Charles  I.,  opened 
the  way  of  the  latter  to  the  throne, 
and  probably  altered  the  whole  tenor 
of  subsequent  English  history.  All 
the  records  which  notice  this  prince 
are  in  his  favour,  and  infer  strength 
and  decision  of  character,  qualities 
which  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
father,  and  with  reason,  as  none 
could  be  more  opposed  to  his  own® 
This  hopeful  young  man  died  of  au 
inflammatory  fever,  in  his  20th  year® 
It  may  please  the  curious  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  Henry  Prince  of  Wales 
resided  in  that  house  in  Fleet-street 
where  Mrs.  Salmon  now  exhibits  her 
wax-work,  and,  by  casting  their  eyes 
to  some  of  the  ceilings,  they  will 
perceive  armorial  decorations,  &c. 
indicative  of  the  fact. 

The  recollection  of  Henry's  sister, 
Elizabeth  Electress  Palatine,  is  still 
more  interesting.  It  w  as  the  object 
of  the  Catholic  conspirators,  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  the  gunpowder* 
plot*  to  have  seized  this  princess* 
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and  proclaimed  her  queen  ;  whereas 
Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  through 
her  issue  their  hopes  of  domination 
in  England  were  set  aside  for  ever. 
Thrown  by  marriage  into  the  strict¬ 
est  Protestant  connexion,  the  English 
nation  chose  to  continue  the  sove¬ 
reignty  through  a  child  that  was  the 
fruit  of  it,  and  to  that  election  alone 
is  the  house  of  Hanover  indebted  for 
the  crown. 

Elizabeth  Princess  of  Orange,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  Charles  I.  by  her 
union  with  the  house  of  Orange  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  another  great 
actor  in  the  eventful  drama  of  the 
Stuarts,  William  III.,  whose  double 
connexion,  by  birth  and  marriage, 
so  directly  pointed  him  out  for  the 
national  deliverer. 

The  premature  death  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  younger 
brother  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  age  of 
18,  was  another  occurrence  that  af¬ 
fected  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
England ;  as  his  existence  would 
doubtless  have  much  modified  affairs 
on  the  abdication  of  the  bigotted 
James. 

Of  Prince  Rupert,  son  to  the 
Electress  Palatine,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary,  in  our  present  time  of  specula¬ 
tion,  to  remark,  that,  if  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  possessed  issue,  such  issue 
would  most  likely  have  been  named 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement  before  that 
of  his  sister,  the  Electress  Sophia, 
and  consequently  have  superseded 
the  family  of  Brunswick.  Rupert 
was  a  brave  man,  but  no  commander; 
— a  votary  to  science  and  the  arts,  in 
the  annals  of  the  latter  he  is  recorded 
as  the  inventor  of  mezzotinto  en¬ 
graving. 

Ann  (Hyde),  daughter  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  the  first  wife 
of  James  II.,  may  be  recollected 
with  complacency,  as  that  fortunate 
marriage  produced  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mary  and  Anne,  whose  Protest¬ 
ant  education  and  alliances  proved  so 
eminently  beneficial  to  their  country. 


To  dwell  upon  the  character  of 
Charles  II.  here  would  be  imperti¬ 
nent,  except  to  observe,  that  liis 
reign  affords  a  fine  example  of  the 
temper  of  restored  families,  and, 
taken  all  in  all,  is  the  most  nationally 
disgraceful  in  the  English  annals. 
His  death  without  legitimate  issue, 
by  giving  the  throne  to  his  narrow' - 
souled  brother,  furnishes  another 
instance  of  that  singular  combination 
of  incident  which  freed  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  from  the  direct  line  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Mary  II.  possessed  one  of  those  fe¬ 
male  characters  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
consider  as  peculiarly  English.  Calm, 
sensible,  and  unostentatious,  she  was 
literally  the  helpmate  of  her  husband, 
and,  in  the  various  absences  of  the 
active  William,  administered  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  country  her  title  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  with  prudence, 
vigour,  and  ability.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  33,  universally  lamented. 

The  character  of  William  III.  is 
so  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pause  upon  it  longer  than  to  remark 
that,  in  the  then  crisis  both  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Britain,  his  cold  calm 
perseverance  and  bravery  seemed 
created  for  the  emergency,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  more  brilliancy  with 
less  tenacity  would  have  failed.  But 
for  the  existence  of  a  leader  so  con¬ 
nected,  so  conspicuous,  and  so  capa¬ 
ble,  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
wanted,  it  is  not  quite  clear  but  that 
star-chambers  and  high  courts  of 
commission  might  have  existed  at 
this  hour. 

The  good  Queen  Anne,  and  her 
husband,  George  of  Denmark,  in 
this  place  prompts  only  a  single  re¬ 
flection  on  the  fact  of  both  the 
daughters  of  James  marrying  indi¬ 
viduals  who  effectually  aided  the 
Protestant  cause,  and,  under  a  most 
singular  collision  of  duties,  exerted 
their  influence  in  favour  of  national 
freedom.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that,  after  the  death  of  Prince 
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George,  Anne  wished  to  ensure  the 
succession  to  her  brother  (the  Pre¬ 
tender),  and  might  have  succeeded 
had  she  lived  a  little  longer.  But  it 
was  not  to  be:  the  direct  line  of 
Stuart  was  fated  to  remain  throne¬ 
less,  and  exhibit  an  (it  seems)  unap¬ 
proachable  lesson  with  respect  to 
the  tenure  by  which  all  legitimate 
authority  is  ultimately  held.  To 
minds  that  like  to  ponder  on  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  which  affect  kingdoms  and 
empires,  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  through  such  a  maze 
of  circumstances  will  be  highly  amus¬ 
ing.  Possibly  more  deaths  occurred 
to  make  way  for  it  than  for  any  si¬ 
milar  event  since  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  for,  in  addition  to  those  we 
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have  mentioned,  there  lies  interred 
in  this  chapel  the  bodies  of  at  least 
ten  of  the  infant  children  of  James 
II.  and  five  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
survival  of  all  or  any  of  whom  might 
have  clouded  the  prospect  of  the 
family  of  Hanover  for  ever.  They 
who  are  prone  to  speculate  upon  the 
future  as  well  as  to  muse  upon  the 
past,  may  take  a  still  greater  interest 
in  this  result  of  a  visit  to  the  royal 
vaults,  when  they  reflect  upon  the 
probability  of  an  early  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  the  present  royal 
house,  and  of  the  slight,  but  it  is 
hoped  lasting,  mound  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  stands  in  the  way  of  another 
continental  succession. 


FACTS,  FANCIES,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Trivial  fond  Records  ! — Shakspeare. 


RELIGIOUS  INCONSISTENCY. 

N  the  greater  proportion  of  man¬ 
kind,  religion  is  exhibited  rather 
in  habits  and  observances  than  in 
principles  1  and,  when  this  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  case,  it  is  amazing  with 
what  facility  the  human  mind  ac¬ 
commodates  itself  to  the  grossest 
inconsistencies.  Brantome,  speaking 
of  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  says, 
“  He  never  failed  every  morning  to 
say  his  pater-nosters,  whether  he 
staid  at  home  or  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  but  it  became  a  saying  in  the 
army — *  Beware  of  the  pater-nosters 
of  Monsieur  the  Constable  for  his 
way  was,  while  reciting  or  muttering 
them,  as  any  disorders  or  irregula¬ 
rities  came  in  his  view,  to  cry  *  Take 
me  up  such  a  man — tie  that  other  to 
a  tree — pass  him  through  the  pikes 
instantly,  or  shoot  them  all  before 
my  face — cut  me  in  pieces  those 
scoundrels  who  hold  out  that  steeple 
against  the  king — burn  this  village- 


set  fire  to  the  country  for  a  quarter 
of  a  league  round and  all  this 
without  any  intermission  of  his  paters 
till  he  had  finished  them,  as  he 
would  have  thought  it  a  great  sin  to 
put  them  off  for  another  hour,  so 
tender  ivas  his  conscience  F — A  keen 
observer  of  life  and  manners  will  see 
more  of  this  in  many  of  the  profes¬ 
sedly  religious  than  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined  ;  nor  will  he  be  hasty  with  the 
imputation  of  hypocrisy  in  conse¬ 
quence,  for  there  may,  nay  there 
does,  exist  a  perversion  of  intellect 
that  will  consider  reverence  to  God 
as  a  kind  of  set-off  for  injustice  to 
man,  and  be  at  the  same  time  very 
mischievous  and  very  devout.  The 
annals  of  the  church  of  Home  abound 
with  disorders  of  this  class,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common  among  the 
most  ignorant  class  of  enthusiasts  of 
all  descriptions,  who  really  regard  the 
Deity  as  a  being  with  interests  and 
views  like  their  own, w  hom  it  is  possible 
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to  flatter  and  propitiate,  without  any 
nice  regard  to  that  tine  order  of 
social  justice  which  he  has  made  the 
test  of  obedience  and  the  criterion 
of  virtue. 


ABDALLA,  SON  OF  HANIF. 

The  works  of  imagination,  more 
than  any  other,  abound  in  passages 
and  episodes  of  the  most  beautiful 
description  in  the  midst  of  trash  and 
disorder.  We  were  led  into  this  ob¬ 
servation  by  accidentally  taking  up 
the  tale  of  “  Abdalla,  son  of  Hanif,” 
a  French  imitation  of  Eastern  tales, 
by  the  Abbe  Bignon.  In  this  pro¬ 
duction,  which,  generally  speaking, 
is  rather  vivacious  and  sprightly 
than  ingenious,  there  is  a  singularly 
happy  effort  in  the  purely  imaginary, 
entitled  “  the  History  of  the  Persian 
Lady  and  her  Voyage  to  the  Mysteri¬ 
ous  Island.”  The  vehicle  of  a  vision, 
a  trance,  or  an  excursion  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  from  the  body,  is  made  use  of 
on  this  occasion  with  great  beauty, 
novelty,  and  management  of  effect. 
The  wandering  wildness  of  the  dream 
is  so  happily  preserved  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  events,  but  more  especially 
in  the  mystic  and  aerial  locomotion 
of  the  characters,  that  we  almost 
imagine  ourselves  under  one  of  those 
pleasing  illusions  of  Morpheus,  where 
we  seem  to  move  from  place  to  place 
incorporeally.  Independently  of  this 
attraction,  it  boasts  high  poetical 
merit  in  its  entire  contexture ;  and 
we  mention  it  here,  to  induce  any  of 
our  fair  readers  who  have  not  seen  it, 
and  who  are  disposed  for  half  an 
hour's  excursion  into  the  world  of 
fancy,  to  undertake  the  voyage. 

RECOLLECTIONS  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

There  is  something  very  delightful 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  law  in  our  nature  which  makes 
the  earliest  impressions  the  most  last¬ 
ing.  How  frequently,  in  the  toil¬ 


some  scenes  of  after-life,  is  the  soul 
refreshed  with  youthful  recollections 
and  juvenile  associations,  which  strew 
roses  among  thorns  and  smooth  over 
the  ruggedness  of  cheerless  reality. 
In  the  recent  publication  of  his 
“  Travels  in  Abyssinia/'  Mr.  Salt 
thus  describes  the  pleasure  he  expe¬ 
rienced  in  recalling  the  impressions 
conveyed  by  the  “  Rasselas”  of  Dr. 
Johnson:  — 

“  At  five  in  the  morning  we  descended 
from  Legote,  and  soon  afterwards  cross¬ 
ed  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated 
plain,  to  the  left  of  which,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  southward,  lay  the  mountains  of 
Deva  Damo,  one  of  those  distinguished 
fastnesses  which,  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  Abyssinian  history,  served  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  reigning  family.  The 
reader  will  easily  conceive  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  being  a  native  of  Lichfield, 
that  my  thoughts  immediately  recurred 
to  the  beautiful  and  instructive  romance 
founded  on  this  custom  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  character,  from  a  rare  union  of 
ability  and  feeling,  was  impressed  on 
my  mind,  by  local  connexion,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  from  my  childhood; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  stand  ex¬ 
cused  for  observing  that  the  reflections 
which  his  interesting  tale  gave  rise  to  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
added  greatly,  from  a  natural  association 
of  ideas,  to  the  pleasure  which  I  expe¬ 
rienced  in  traversing  the  wild  regions  of 
Ethiopia.” — Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  p.  249* 


THE  RUSSIAN  WATCHMAN. 

A  correspondent  lias  favoured  us 
with  the  following  translation  of  the 
song  of  a  Russian  watchman  :  it  is  a 
mode  of  announcing  the  hour  which 
unites  what  almost  seems  incompa¬ 
tible — devotion  with  naivete.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  it 
suits  ten  o’clock  only. 

Hearken,  folks,  to  what  I’m  singing; 

Ten  o’clock  the  bell  is  ringing. 

Ten  commandments  w  ere  from  heav’n, 
By  th’ Almighty  to  us  given. 

Ill  our  watching  would  defend  you, 

Did  not  God  himself  befriend  you. 

Lord  of  goodness,  power,  and  might, 
Give  to  all  a  happy  night. 


[  16 9  ] 


MEMOIRS  OF  EMINENT  WOMEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


MARGARET  ROPER. 

HE  friends  to  a  more  liberal 
cultivation  of  the  mind  of  wo¬ 
man  have  evidently  the  victory  in 
argument,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
in  due  time  they  will  equally  triumph 
in  fact.  We  are  no  longer  annoyed, 
as  of  old,  with  solemn  oratory  in 
favour  of  pudding  and  shirt  mak¬ 
ing;  neither  is  the  declamation  of 
gentlemen  with  a  Mahometan  cast 
of  sentiment  quite  so  prevalent  as 
heretofore — as  to  the  softer  swains 
who  are  such  advocates  for  ami¬ 
able  iveakness,  they  are  entirely 
laughed  out  of  the  field.  We, 
indeed,  occasionally  hear  of  the 
danger  of  rendering  women  conceited 
and  pedantic;  and,  as  if  men  of 
genius  were  wholly  exempt  from 
failing,  are  sometimes  edified  with 
emphatic  allusions  to  known  instances 
of  error  and  eccentricity  in  a  few  of 
distinguished  acquirement.  But,  in 
reality,  the  point  is  given  up :  it  is 
becoming  obvious  to  all  the  world, 
that  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
female  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  rational  and  reflective,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  add  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  society.  Why  it  should 
have  been  so  pertinaciously  held 
otherwise  we  know  not ;  for,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  lady  to  whose  indus¬ 
try  we  are  not  unfrequently  indebted,* 
*c  even  the  domestic  affections  and 
appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex — mo¬ 
desty,  prudence,  and  conjugal  fide¬ 
lity,  far  from  being  superseded  by 
study  and  the  liberal  sciences,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  both  strengthened 
and  embellished.  The  habits  of  re¬ 
fection  and  retirement,  which  grow 
out  of  the  exercise  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  are  equally  favourable  to 
virtue  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
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heart.  While  the  mind,  by  seeking 
resources  in  itself,  acquires  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  dignity  and  independence, 
a  sentiment  of  grandeur  and  gene¬ 
rosity  is  communicated  to  its  affec¬ 
tions  and  sympathies.”  These  truths 
are  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  subject  of  our  present  article, 
as  is  the  general  strength  of  our- po¬ 
sition  by  the  period  in  which  she 
flourished. 

Margaret  (Roper),  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  virtuous  and 
conscientious  chancellor  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  his  first  wife,  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  John  Colte,  of  New  hall, 
Essex,  was  born  in  the  year  1508, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  growing  good 
sense  of  that  eventful  sera,  received 
a  learned  education  under  preceptors 
of  established  reputation.  The  pic¬ 
ture  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Eras¬ 
mus  of  the  family  of  his  friend. 
More,  is  interesting  in  every  respect, 
but  particularly  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  memoir  of  his  daughter,  as 
indicative  of  the  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  bringing-up  of  children 
which  are  so  predisposing  to  virtuous 
conduct  and  exalted  principle. — 
“  More,’J  says  Erasmus,  “  has  built 
near  London,  upon  the  Thames,  a 
commodious  house,  neither  mean  nor 
an  object  of  envy :  there  he  con¬ 
verses  affably  with  bis  family — bis 
wife,  his  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
his  three  daughters,  with  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  eleven  grandchildren. 
There  is  no  man  living  more  affec¬ 
tionate  to  his  children,  and,  such  is 
the  excellence  of  his  temper,  he  is 
never  seen  discomposed.  His  house 
may  be  resembled  to  Plato's  aca¬ 
demy,  or  rather  to  a  university  of 
the  Christian  religion;  for  there  is 
no  one  in  it  who  does  not  study  the 
liberal  sciences;  piety  and  virtue  are 
the  care  of  all;  no  quarrels  or  in- 
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temperate  words  are  heard  ;  none 
are  seen  idle.  His  household  disci¬ 
pline  is  not  maintained  by  harsh  and 
lofty  language,  but  by  kindness  and 
courtesy;  every  one  performs  his 
duty  with  alacrity,  nor  is  sober  mirth 
found  wanting.” — It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  a  situation  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  formation  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  improvement  of  intellect 
than  the  house  of  such  a  parent,  thus 
dignihed  in  station,  profound  in 
learning,  sincere  in  piety,  virtuous  in 
principle,  and  urbane  in  temper;  in 
a  word,  uniting  in  one  individual,  the 
simplicity  of  the  patriarch  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage. 

Margaret,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
daughters  of  this  distinguished  man, 
all  of  whom  were  highly  gifted,  was 
singularly  pre-eminent  in  genius  and 
talents.  We  have  already  stated  that 
neither  pains  nor  expence  was  spared 
in  her  education;  and  when  the  na¬ 
tural  influence  of  her  father,  even 
before  he  was  chancellor,  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  most  celebrated  profi¬ 
cients  in  every  acquirement  were 
zealous  in  their  assistance.  Underthis 
very  superior  tuition  she,  therefore, 
became  mistress  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  astronomy,  philosophy,  phy¬ 
sics,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  and 
arithmetic.  The  facility  with  which 
she  imbibed  instruction,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  capacity,  excited  in  her 
father  an  enthusiasm  pf  affection, 
which,  naturally  becoming  recipro¬ 
cal,  led  to  those  pathetic  incidents  j 

which  marked  the  melancholy  se-  ! 
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quel.  She  early  acquired  a  Latin  style  j 
of  purity  and  elegance,  and,  as  she  i 
corresponded  with  the  chancellor  in  j 
that  language,  many  of  her  letters  j 
were  shewn  bv  the  delighted  parent 
to  individuals  of  distinguished  abi¬ 
lities,  who  perused  them  with  admi¬ 
ration  and  rewarded  them  with 
praise.  In  her  20th  year,  this  ac¬ 
complished  young  lady  was  seized 


with  the  disorder  called  the  sweating 
sickness,  a  kind  of  epidemic,  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  army  of  Henry 
'VIII.  aud  gradually  extended  to 
London.  As  her  recovery  was  for 
some  time  doubtful,  the  affliction  ol 
Sir  Thomas  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  ;  in  the  spirit  congenial  to  his 
religion,  he  is  even  asserted  to  have 
said  that,  if  she  had  yielded  to  the 
disease,  he  would  have  abjured  the 
world. 

Shortly  after  her  convalescence, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1528,  the 
chancellor  bestowed  her  hand  on 
William  Roper,  esq.  of  Eltham,  in 
Kent,  a  man  of  learning  and  ac¬ 
complishment,  w  hose  amiable  man¬ 
ners  and  congenial  disposition  entitled 
him  to  the  honour  of  such  au  alli¬ 
ance.  As  we  have  seen  by  the  ex¬ 
tract  from  Erasmus,  the  young  couple 
continued  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas 
even  after  two  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  were  the  fruits  of  the  union, 
“  Spirits,”  says  Shakspeare,  “  are 
finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues;” 
the  great  capacity  of  Mrs.  Roper  w  as 
now  exerted  in  the  education  of  her 
children  ;  and  possibly,  in  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  society,  there  can  be  no 
species  of  contemplation  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion  of  a  virtuous  and  well-educated 
child  into  a  tender,  a  vigilant,  and 
mind-creating  parent. 

About  this  lime  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  Mrs.  Roper  and 
Erasmus,  in  consequence  of  the 
chancellor  having  presented  to  that 
eminent  scholar  a  picture  by  Holbein, 
representing  himself  surrounded  by 
his  children.  Erasmus  acknow  ledged 
the  receipt  of  this  token  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  a  Latin  epistle,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Roper,  in  which  he  congratu¬ 
lates  himself  on  I  lie  acquirement  of 
so  pleasing  a  memorial  of  a  gifted 
family.  The  lady  rejoined,  with 
equal  elegance  and  urbanity,  in  the 
same  language,  and  gratefully  in- 
titled  him  her  friend  and  instructor. 


Margaret  Roper, 


Erasmus  also  paid  her  the  further 
compliment  of  a  dedication  of  some 
hymns  of  Prudentius. 

It  was  thus,  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  in  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  in  the  most  elegant  cultivation 
oi  mind,  that  Mrs.  Roper  passed 
the  dignified  tenour  of  her  life,  until 
the  tragical  fate  of  her  excellent  fa¬ 
ther  clouded  it  with  sorrow  and 
suffering.  The  murder  of  this  ex¬ 
emplary  man  by  one  of  the  most 
unyielding  tyrants  that  ever  breathed 
is  known  to  all  the  world.  As  no¬ 
thing  could  induce  him  to  concur  in 
the  king’s  project  of  a  divorce  from 
his  queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
resign  the  seals ;  but,  although  Henry 
received  his  resignation  graciously  in 
the  first  instance,  the  dangerous 
crime  of  having  a  will  opposite  to 
his  own  he  never  forgave.  The  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  chancellor  in  his  high 
office  was  impugnable,  and  every 
charge  of  misconduct  which  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  king’s  displeasure  brought 
against  him  he  triumphantly  refuted. 
So  little,  indeed,  had  he  profited  by 
it  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  that,  when 
he  retired,  a  hundred  a-vear  was  all 
his  fortune.  Upon  some  other  ma¬ 
licious  and  absurd  charges  he  was 
equally  successful,  until  at  length  a 
danger  impended  which,  with  his 
principles,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid. 

There  is,  probably,  no  European 
history  which  presents  so  many  fine 
examples  of  the  strength  of  indivi¬ 
dual  character  as  the  English — so 
much  of  the  calm  heroism  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  religion  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  undeniably  superstitious 
and  bigotted :  at  a  time  when  the 
word  toleration  was  unknown  in  our 
vocabulary,  it  had  even  prompted 
him  to  acts  of  very  blameable  seve¬ 
rity  against  the  new  opinions  of  his 
day.  Bat,  however  mistaken  in  his 
views,  the  event  proved  that  he  was 
strictly  conscientious;  and  never  did 
an  individual  sacrifice  honours,  re- 
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venue,  ease,  happiness,  and  finally 
life,  to  a  sense  of  dulv  with  more 
nobleness  and  purity.  The  oath  of 
supremacy,  the  refusal  of  which  was 
constituted  high  treason,  was  the 
springe  which  caught  him:  consist¬ 
ently  with  his  reverence  for  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  he  could  not 
take  it,  and  would  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  trifle  with  his  conscience; 
he  was,  therefore,  committed  first 
into  the  custody  of  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,  and,  continuing  inflexi¬ 
ble,  afterwards  to  the  Tower.  The 
affliction  such  an  event  must  create 
in  the  family  of  a  man  like  the 
chancellor  may  be  easily  imagined : 
that  of  his  daughter  Margaret  was 
evinced  by  her  conduct.  Admit¬ 
ted  to  his  presence  after  incessant 
solicitation,  she  used  every  argu¬ 
ment  that  reverence  and  affection 
could  suggest  to  induce  him  to 
save  his  life,  but  in  vain.  Even  the 
eloquence,  the  tenderness,  and  the 
tears  of  this  highly-prized  object  of 
his  regard  could  not  shake  the  eon- 
stancy  and  integrity  of  bis  soul.  In¬ 
flexible  himself,  he  permitted  his 
family  to  act  agreeably  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  respective  consciences  : 
Margaret,  in  particular,  took  the 
oath,  with  this  reservation — “  As 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  law  of 
God  A 

By  a  letter  extant  from  Mrs.  Roper 
to  her  father,  it  appears  that  in  this 
hour  of  calamity  his  family  again 
assembled  at  Chelsea.  “  What  think 
you,  my  dear  father,  doth  comfort 
us  in  your  absence  at.  Chelsea]” 
writes  this  exemplary  child,  “  Surely 
the  remembrance  of  your  manner 
of  life,  passed  among  us ;  your  holy 
conversation,  your  wholesome  coun¬ 
sels,  your  examples  of  virtue,  of 
which  there  is  hope  that  they  do  not 
only  persevere  with  you,  but  that 
they  are  by  God’s  grace  much  in¬ 
creased.”  This  endearing  intercourse 
w'as  at  length  interrupted  by  the 
barbarous  prohibition  of  pen  and  ink 
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to  Sir  Thomas ;  but  even  after  this 
'deprivation  he  contrived  to  write  to 
her  with  a  coal,  many  of  which  af¬ 
fecting  testimonials  of  parental  re¬ 
gard  are  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  works,  by  his  nephew  Rastell. 

The  most  heart-rending  trial,  how¬ 
ever,  took  place  after  the  sentence 
had  been  passed  upon  him.  His 
unhappy  daughter  was  waiting  his 
return  on  the  Tower  Wharf,  to  take 
a  last  farewell.  At  his  approach  she 
broke  through  the  crowd,  fell  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and,  exclaiming 
*f  My  father !  O  my  father !”  closely 
embraced  him.  Every  spectator  was 
melted  into  compassion  as  the  illus¬ 
trious  prisoner  replied,  in  accents  of 
anguish,  “  My  dear  Margaret,  sub¬ 
mit  with  patience  ;  grieve  no  longer 
for  me — it  is  the  will  of  God,  and 
must  be  borne/’  Returning  her  ten¬ 
der  embrace,  he  then  proceeded; 
but  soon,  in  a  passion  of  grief,  she 
again  burst  through  the  crowd,  and 
clung  round  his  neck  in  speechless 
agony :  his  firmness  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  overcome,  and  tears  ran  down 
his  venerable  countenance,  until, 
after  a  last  kiss,  they  were  separated 
amidst  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  ail 
around. 

After  a  scene  like  that  we  have 
been  just  describing,  the  calm  and 
almost  jocose  indifference  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  met  his  fate  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  astonishing.  Some  persons 
have  thought  it  out  of  character,  and 
others  have  deemed  it  indecorous 
and  unfeeling.  Addison  attributes 
it  to  conscious  innocence ;  but  we 
think  that  a  living  poet  has  best  ac¬ 
counted  for  it. 

Strange  though  it  seem,  yet  with  ex- 
tremest  grief 

Is  link’d  a  mirth — it  does  not  bring  re¬ 
lief— 

That  playfulness  of  sorrow  ne’er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it 
smiles, 

And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the 
best, 

Till  e’en  the  scaffold  echoes  with  their 
jest! 


Yet  not  the  joy  to  w  hich  it  seems  akin— - 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that 
within. — Lord  Byron's  Corsair. 

All  the  courage  of  this  great  man’s 
family  seemed  to  centre  in  his  heroic 
daughter;  she  looked  to  the  disposal 
of  his  bodv,  and,  afler  his  head  had 
remained  fourteen  days  upon  London 
Bridge,  agreeably  to  his  sentence, 
and  was  about  to  be  cast  into  the 
Thames,  she  purchased  it  from  the 
executioner.  As  if  to  shew  an  utter 
contempt  for  every  human  feeling, 
Mrs.  Roper  was  summoned  for  this 
act  before  the  council,  where  she 
confessed  and  defended  the  deed. 
She  was  even  committed  to  prison  ; 
but,  after  a  short  restraint  and  many 
useless  attempts  to  subdue  her  cou¬ 
rage,  some  latent  sense  of  shame,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  produced  her 
release  and  restored  her  to  her  fa¬ 
mily. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  this 
high-minded  female  was  spent  in  re¬ 
tirement,  in  the  bosom  of  friendship 
and  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  reached  only  her  3bth  year,  and 
survived  her  father  hut  nine,  dying 
in  the  year  1544.  Her  filial  affec¬ 
tion  was  strong  even  in  death,  and,  in 
compliance  with  her  desire,  his  head 
was  buried  with  her,  being  placed 
within  her  arms.  Her  husband  out¬ 
lived  his  loss  thirty-three  years,  but 
never  married  again :  he  was  interred 
with  his  beloved  wife  in  the  family- 
vault  in  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
where  a  Latin  inscription  still  remains 
to  their  memory.  Mr.  Roper  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  prothonotary  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
office  he  held  for  fifty-five  years. 

The  age  of  Henry  VIII.  may  be 
considered  as  merely  the  morning  of 
legitimate  English  literature,  and 
consequently  the  classical  and  theo¬ 
logical  attainments  of  Mrs.  Roper, 
as  exemplified  in  her  productions, 
cannot  be  expected  to  attract  admi¬ 
ration  at  present.  A  Latin  oration, 
in  answer  to,  and  in  emulation  of. 
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Quintilian;  a  treatise  upon  “  the 
Four  last  Things and  a  translation 
from  Greek  to  Latin  of  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History  of  Eusebius,  will 
sound  strange  in  the  ears  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  female;  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected  that  they  are  the  proceeds 
of  a  line  of  study  which  was  then 
general,  and,  in  more  than  one  point 
of  view,  introductory  to  the  harvest 
that  was  to  follow.  The  diffusion 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  among 
the  laity  certainly  engendered  bold 
and  generous  sentiments  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  mental  liberty  was  not 
a  little  indebted  to  the  prevalent 


taste  for  theological  discussion.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  leading  to  author¬ 
ship  or  professional  literature,  that 
we  advocate  the  stronger  education  of 
the  female.,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
practical  usefulness  and  a  magnani¬ 
mous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life 
are  intimately  connected  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  understanding. 
For  this  reason  we  are  delighted  in 
the  selection  of  Lives  which  we  think 
demonstrative  of  the  correctness  of 
our  opinions ;  and  few  will  answer 
our  purpose  more  effectually  than 
that  of  the  virtuous  and  cultivated 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  More. 
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Armageddon  ;  a  Poem  in  twelve  Books, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  B.  A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  :  the 
first  eight  Books.  4  to.  ll.  Its.  6d. 

Jk  FEW  years  ago,  the  veteran 
Cumberland,  to  avert  an  appre¬ 
hended  charge  of  plagiarism,  rather 
unusually  undertook  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  some  account  of  the  projected 
work  of  an  embryo  poet,  to  be  termed 
“  Armageddon.”  The  present  pub¬ 
lication  is,  the  greater  part  (that  is 
to  say,  eight  books  out  of  twelve)  of 
the  poem  in  question,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  attempt,  in  an  analogous 
theme,  to  rival  the  flight  of  Milton. 
To  sing  of  death,  judgment,  a  second 
invasion  of  heaven,  and  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things,  is  the  ambition  of 
Mr.  Townsend ;  and  the  imagination 
of  a  bard  who  can  grasp  such  sub¬ 
jects  with  a  tone  of  daring,  and  yet 
keep  clear  of  the  almost  invisible 
boundary  between  mystery  and  ab¬ 
surdity,  is  of  no  common  order.  To 
judge  of  the  existing  poet  by  his 
great  model  would  be  invidious ;  but 
it  is  no  mean  praise  of  him  to  say, 
that  those  who  sincerely  admire  the 
“  Paradise  Lost”  will  read  him  ge¬ 


nerally  with  pleasure,  and  frequently 
with  delight.  At  the  same  time, 
however  the  fact  may  appear  to  the 
contrary,  we  fear  that  the  real  ad¬ 
mirers  in  question  are  by  no  means 
numerous ;  nor  should  we  wonder  if 
some  part  of  the  apathy  which  at¬ 
tended  the  first  appearance  of  that 
immortal  effusion  should  be  mani¬ 
fested  towards  a  kindred  effort.  The 
readers  of  poetry  were  probably 
never  more  abundant  than  at  present, 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
few  of  them  can  ascend  into  the 
more  exalted  regions  of  fancy,  or 
follow  a  leader  who  either  presumes 
into  the  “  heaven  of  heavens”  or 
ventures  into  the  deep  abyss.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  kind  of 
fashion  at  this  moment  existing  for 
every  thing  with  a  scriptural  or  reli¬ 
gious  aspect,  which,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  may  be  as  serviceable  to  Mr. 
Townsend  as  a  general  relish  for  the 
high  and  the  abstract  in  poesy  ;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  one  or  the 
other  may  secure  him  the  portion  of 
attention  to  which  he  is  fairly  enti¬ 
tled  : — and  now  to  particulars. 

The  progress  of  astronomy,  ah 
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though  extraordinary,  falls  short  of 
supplying  a  system  of  the  universe, 
and  still  less  of  appropriating  a  site 
tor  heaven  and  for  hell.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  cosmo¬ 
gony  of  his  own,  which,  if  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  is  at  least  not 
opposed  to  it : 

What  is  God’s  universe  ?  One  spacious 
orb, 

(The  centre,  star-tilled  space,)  on  all 
sides  round 

Boundless  :  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens 
above 

Shines  in  the  glories  of  the  immediate 
God; 

Beneath,  in  all  its  terrors,  flames  the 
world 

Of  hell ;  and  round  tiie  stars,  from  east 
to  west, 

The  realms  of  Armageddon. 

^  ^  ^ 

All  is  infinity  !  the  heavens  above 
To  endless  distance  spread  ;  this  hell  be¬ 
neath 

,  Unfathomable;  and  Armageddon’s  wastes 
On  all  sides  boundless. 

This  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the 
title  of  the  poem.  Armageddon  is 
a  word  found  in  the  Revelations : 
commentators  have  given  it  various 
interpretations,  but  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  it  signifies  a  place  near 
Jerusalem,  where  the  final  contest 
between  Truth  and  Darkness  will 
take  place  on  earth.  “  The  contest 
on  earth/’  says  Mr.  Townsend,  “  is 
expected  to  take  place  at  Armaged¬ 
don,  near  Jerusalem ;  and,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  this  notion,  1  have  appro¬ 
priated  the  name  to  the  imagined 
theatre  of  the  events  1  have  attempted 
to  describe, — the  condemnation  of 
the  wicked  and  the  destruction  of 
the  armies  of  evil.”  It  is  likewise 
to  be  understood,  that  in  the  scheme 
of  the  author,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fixed  stars  and  multitudinous 
orbs  which  inhabit  space  are  pure 
and  incorruptible,  and  that  Earth  is 
the  only  spot  in  t lie  universe  which 
is  tainted  with  moral  evil.  The 
reason  of  this  hypothesis  is  obvious; 
while  it  presumes  that  myriads  of 


worlds,  of  equal  apparent  import¬ 
ance,  have  not  been  made  in  vain,  it 
confines  the  necessity  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  to  our  own.  This  premised, 
the  poem  opens  with  a  commission 
to  the  angels  to  bear  up  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  stars  to  Armageddon — the  latter 
preparatory  to  the  destruction  of 
their  respective  spheres,  and  the 
former  for  judgment.  The  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  the  change 
of  the  living,  in  conformity  with  this 
awful  behest,  are  described  rather 
too  generally,  yet  with  great  power 
and  pathos.  They  are  conveyed  by 
the  angelic  band  to  Armageddon, 
leaving  the  earth  deserted. 

The  silent  globe  its  wonted  course  pur¬ 
sued  ; 

The  seasons  held  their  sway,  and  day 
and  night 

Continued  ;  and  the  birds  their  sweetest 
song 

Trilled  softly,  grateful  to  the  opening 
flowers, 

Wafting  their  perfume  o’er  the  lonely 
woods  ; 

And  w  inds  and  waves  obeyed  the  sove¬ 
reign  voice, 

That  gave  them  motion  first:  Man,  man 
alone, 

The  potent  monarch  of  this  lower  realm. 
Torn  from  his  empire,  sought  a  nobler 
state ! 

Man  from  the  regions  of  the  earth  had 
flown, 

And  the  sun  set  upon  a  desert  world  ! 

The  remainder  of  this  book  i^ 
taken  up  with  the  final  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  Messiah.  The 
wicked  are  borne  away  by  the  assem¬ 
bled  demons,  and  the  virtuous  deput  t 
for  the  mansions  of  bliss.  The  hea¬ 
then  tribes  are  specially  provided 
for  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  latter  is 
well  described,  and  their  awe,  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  curiosity,  forcibly  depic¬ 
tured.  The  following  passage  is 
beautiful : 

“  Spirits  of  Peace  !”  they  said,  u  what 
mighty  power 

Hath  rent  the  solid  earth,  and  called  us 
forth 

To  second  consciousness  of  new-made  life. 
Clad  in  these  gorgeous  and  refulgent 
forms. 
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Begirt  with  light  ?  Say,  are  our  visions  i  Their  floating  beauties  from  the  viewless* 
true :  !  void, 

Is  there  another  world,  where  we  shall  Collected  in  gradations  infinite, 

live  In  number  and  in  nature  ;  each  endued 


To  die  no  more;  there  ever  to  enjoy 
The  presence  of  some  Deity,  whose  name 
On  earth  we  knew  not,  but  whose  power 
we  feel  ? 

Or  why,  all  glorious  beings  !  soar  we  now 
Through  these  surrounding  orbs ;  shall 
we  ne’er  rest 

The  wonders  of  his  love  to  contemplate, 
And,  in  communion  with  some  former 
friend, 

Admire  the  God?  or,  do  ye  raise  our  souls 
To  some  mysterious  theatre,  beyond 
The  realms  of  Nature,  where  the  Lord  of 
all 

Shall  meet  us  ?  Spirits  of  life  !  why  soar 
ye  still, 

And  whither  do  ye  bear  our  winged  souls  ? 
Why  wave  o’er  yonder  forms  those  cloven 
flames  ? 

Whence  are  your  mighty  powers,  tre¬ 
mendous  guides  ! 

What  are  ye,  speak  ?  we  dare  not  look 
on  God !” 

The  second  hook  opens  with  the 
ascent  of  the  blessed  into  heaven, 
and  their  distribution  :  they  are  call- 

V 

ed  upon  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
angel  Jediel,  who  begins  with  the 
self-existence  of  God  from  all  eter¬ 
nity — the  creation  of  heaven,  hell, 
and  chaos — of  Lucifer  and  the  an¬ 
gels — their  fall — the  purpose  of  God 
to  create  other  beings,  if  an  atone¬ 
ment  shall  be  offered  for  them — the 
acceptance  of  these  terms  by  the 
Messiah,  and  the  result.  As  a  po¬ 
etical  specimen,  we  select  from  this 
book  the  creation  of  Lucifer  and  the 
angels. 

Then,  first  and  fairest  of  created  life, 

Son  of  the  morning,  of  his  Father’s  love  ! 
The  radiant  and  resplendent  form  arose 
Of  fallen  Lucifer  :  the  light  of  heaven 
In  purple  waves  of  glory  round  him 
flowed, 

Effusive  from  the  smiling  majesty 
Of  the  approving  God  ;  and  mildest  joy 
Beamed  on  his  tender  brow,  and  candid 
youth 

Gave  ten-fold  honour  to  the  breathing 
hymn 

Of  grateful  praise:  and  all  th’ archangels 
heard, 

As,  brightening  to  existence,  first  they 
raised 


With  energies  divine  of  sense  and  mind  ; 
In  harmony,  immortal  harmony, 
Entranced,  they  wonder  at  their  mystic 
life, 

And  turn  in  silent  homage  to  their  God  ! 

The  third  and  fourth  books  relate 
the  arrival  of  the  cursed  into  hell, 
and  a  consultation  of  the  demons  on 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  again  as¬ 
sailing  Omnipotence.  Whether  it  is 
that  happiness  is  only  the  absence  of 
misery,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mere 
negation;  or  that  the  dark  and  the 
terrible  are  more  poetical  materials 
than  the  light  and  the  smiling  ;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that,  like  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  Townsend  excels  in  his 
description  of  the  infernal  regions. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  there  is  a  similarity  in 
the  language  and  conduct  of  the 
principal  demons  to  those  of  the  same 
order  of  personages  in  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  which  bears  hard  against  ori¬ 
ginality.  They  hold  a  council-plot 
against  heaven — make  speeches— and 
break  up  with  a  resolve  to  annoy  the 
Almighty,  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  An  attempt,  indeed,  is  made 
to  supply  a  new  set  of  speakers,  as 
if  Satan  had  changed  his  ministry  ; 
but  the  effect,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  variation  in  costume,  is  not 
materially  different.  Thus,  the  in¬ 
fernal  orators  in  “  Armageddon"  are 
Brahma,  Indra,  Arioch*  Chalublai, 
and  Odin;  which  new  appropriation 
of  false  deities  to  the  honours  of  hell 
enables  the  author  to  make  a  pleas¬ 
ing  use  of  their  local  attributes  on 
earth:  of  these,  Brahma  is  by  far 
the  best  described. 

Then  rose  th’  illustrious  chief,  revered, 
renowned. 

Among  the  demon-world;  the  giant-height 
Of  mighty  Brahma ;  greatest  of  the  three 
That  form  the  wonderous  and  unuttered 
word, 

The  pondering  Brahmin  meditates,  and 
bows 

In  holy  silence  to  the  mystic  name  ; 
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The  one,  the  varied  Deity  :  the  mind 
That  builds  existence,  and  in  matter  lives. 
Last  of  the  idol  gods  that  bound  the 
earth 

In  error,  throned  upon  the  gorgeous  east, 
He  ruled,  and  withsublimest  visions  filled 
Th’  immortal  soul,  faint  semblance  of  the 
truth ! 

Around  his  open  brow  a  fiery  stream 
Far-beaming  spread,  and  in  luxurious 
folds 

His  many-coloured  mantle  waved,  and 
o’er 

His  spacious  shoulder  flowed  the  Zennar 
line, 

Beneath  the  breast  descending,  while  his 
hand 

The  mystic  Lotos  as  a  sceptre  held, 
Triumphant  sign  of  power;  and  near 
him  sate, 

Tver  in  hell  or  earth  inseparable, 
Sky-loving  Indra ;  Camdeo,  god  of  love, 
Long  bom,  yet  ever  young;  Ganga  di¬ 
vine, 

And  the  long  train  of  Indian  deities, 

That  hailed  their  rising  chief  with  shouts 

j°y; 

While  every  fiend  in  deeper  silence  stood 
To  hear  the  moving  and  persuasive 
strain. 

Satan,  is  the  Satan  of  Milton  : 
what  could  he  be  otherwise,  without 
destroying  all  the  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  that  unrivalled  por¬ 
traiture.  There  is  genuine  tire  in  the 
following  description  of  the  great 
agent  of  evil : 

Then  the  proud  fiend,  rejoicing  in  the 
sound 
Of 

reverence, loyalty, and  conscious  love, 
Forth  from  the  mantling  terrors  of  the 
gloom 

Rose  like  the  morning  star;  elate  with 

joy, 

And  dignity  of  strength,  and  hope  re¬ 
newed. 

His  eye  retained  its  lightning,  and  his 
front, 

Serene  and  tranquil,  spake  th’ undaunted 
soul 

Oi  that  unyielding  majesty  that  dared 
I  nutterable  deeds:  sublime  he  reared 
Above  their  golden  thrones  his  dazzling 
crest, 

A  towering  god,  among  a  host  of  kings 
Conspicuous ;  as,  amid  the  splendid  train 
Of  great  Orion,  and  the  living  fires 
Ol  Night’s  empyreal  equipage,  that  gild 
The  glowing  pole,  the  bickering  comet 
flings 

ri  hrough  the  blue  vault,  around  the  dome 
of  heaven, 


The  new  magnificence  ;  so, ’mid  his  peers. 
Still  glorious,  the  archangel  stood;  nor 
aught 

Was  wanting  to  perfection  in  that  form, 
The  noblest  once  that  from  th’  Almighty’s 
hand 

Sprang  into  being,  but  th’ immortal  charm 
Of  peace  and  innocence ;  now,  on  his 
brow, 

Blind  shame  and  faint  repentance,  mad 
remorse, 

Keen  self-reproach,  despair,  and  hate, 
and  grief, 

Engrave  their  pangs,  rage  in  his  bleeding 
heart, 

And  turn  to  agony  the  lingering  smilp 
Of  hope  and  scorn:  he,  ’mid  the  rising 
storm 

Of  struggling  passions,  to  his  anxious 

chiefs 

In  act  to  speak,  high  waved  his  glittering 
spear, 

And  scornfully,  with  angry  glance  to 
heaven, 

Shook  his  dark  wings,  looking  and  breath¬ 
ing  war. 

The  appearance  of  Sin  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  demons  is  also  finely  de¬ 
scribed,  although  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  her  appearance  in  the 
“  Paradise  Lost,” — namely,  that,  as 
an  actor,  she  is  merely  allegorical. 

- They  from  the  hovering  cloud 

Beheld  th’  emerging  shape,  beloved  so 
long, 

Of  Sin,  their  common  parent;  lovely 
seemed 

The  phantom,  though  her  towering  form 
had  lost 

Its  youthful  grace :  and  horror  and  re¬ 
venge 

Glowed  from  her  deepened  eye  ;  and  wi¬ 
thering  rage, 

And  stern  impatience,  writhed  in  every 
limb  : 

Yet  oft,  as  indistinctly  seen,  she  beamed 
Amid  the  gloom,  the  lowering  counte¬ 
nance  wore 

A  melancholy  paleness,  that  attracts 
Their  constant  gaze,  and  all  her  native 
grace 

Returned,  in  fancy,  to  their  ardent  minds 
In  mingling  beauty  and  delightful  change. 
As  to  the  dying  lover’s  sight  appears 
The  smiling  image  of  his  long-lost  fair, 
Amid  the  hateful  and  demoniac  dreams 
Of  wild  delirium  mingling ;  the  dread 
shapes, 

Around  his  burning  head,  flit  fearfully, 
Inspiring  horror,  while  the  beauteous 
maid, 

With  mournful  look,  smiles  languidly, 
and  cheers  x 
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The  fevered  youth ;  so,  from  the  spectre 
Sin, 

The  various  terrors  and  remaining  charms 
Of  fancied  softness  shone.  Slow  to  the 
tribes 

She  turned,  and,  from  the  covering  dark¬ 
ness,  hailed 

Her  sons,  and  bade  them  prosper;  while 
the  voice 

Infused  new  strength,  as  from  their  eager 
view 

She  vanished  in  the  gulph  of  billowy  fire. 
And  long  they  watch  in  silence,  as  they 
hear, 

Borne  on  the  sullen  whirlwind,  dismal 
groans, 

And  curses  of  despair,  and  nameless 
blasphemies. 

In  the  following  book,  Satan  com¬ 
missions  the  demons,  Brahma  and 
Ithreain,  to  burn  the  earth  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  comet  from  its  course,  and 
then  assembles  his  legions.  Seven 
tanks  of  infernal  spirits  follow  each 
other,  in  martial  array:  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  these  there  is  some  very 
beautiful  poetry ;  as  a  specimen,  we 
give  that  of  the  Teraphim — their  de¬ 
moniacal  agency  is  happily  conceived. 

First,  came  th’  inferior  tribes  of  Tera- 
phim, 

The  fearful  shapes,  and  unimagined  forms 
That  haunt  the  restless  murderer,  when 
Affright, 

Soul-harrowing,  stalks  around  th’  unquiet 
bed, 

Points  to  the  bleeding  wounds  or  wildly 
glares, 

And,  yelling,  as  the  guilty  si umberer  starts 
From  the  wild  dream  of  horror,  glides 
away. 

Here  towered  the  ghastly  monster,  that 
alarmed 

The  Lusian  wanderer,  when  his  shattered 
bark 

The  stormy  windings  of  the  Cape  explored: 
Forth  from  the  swelling  deep,  above  the 
flood 

Th’  enormous  phantom  rose ;  with  livid 
cheek, 

And  hair  wide-floating  on  the  sudden 
blast, 

As  his  dark  brow  and  withered  front  de¬ 
clared 

His  inward  torment,  and  appalling  fires 
Shot  from  his  eye,  as  from  some  deepened 
cave : 

And,  loudly  echoing  o’er  the  watery 
waste, 

His  voice  was  heard,  cursing  the  daring 
crew 
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That  on  the  tempests  of  his  reign  en- 
croached, 

And  witli  the  whirlwinds  mixed  their 
human  tones 

To  vex  his  solitude.  There,  too,  were  seen 
The  forms  that  roved  amid  the  nodding 
groves 

Of  Arden,  when  the  bold  Rinaldo  sped 
His  still  and  lengthened  way ;  a  female 
shape, 

Covered  with  ever- waking  eyes, and  armed 
With  snaky  hair,  whence  a  blue  serpent 
curled  v 

In  rearing  spires  upon  her  marble  neck ; 
Swift  as  an  eagle  darted  on  her  prey, 
Hurling  the  monster  at  the  hero’s  breast, 
That,  piercing  through  the  thick  and 
folded  mail, 

Shrunk  cold  and  noisome  on  his  beating 
heart ; 

Now  o’er  his  pale  face  glistening,  now 
his  helm, 

Now  o’er  his  bending  head,  the  fury 
twines 

Resistless;  fast  he  flies,  or  stops, or  writhes, 
Kneels,  runs,  or  stands,  or  howls  aloud, 
or  groans 

In  agony,  still  the  dread  monster  chilled 
His  freezing  bosom,  till  the  stranger  knight 
Wielded  his  massy  club,  and  smote  the 
fiend 

And  conquered,  as  disdain  th’  envenomed 
tongue 

Of  slanderous  envy.  Here  the  fiend  ap¬ 
peared 

Th’  Italian  master  viewed  (whose  lofty 
song 

In  epic  numbers  sang  Jerusalem  freed 
And  rescued  from  the  turbaned  Saracen), 
With  horns,  and  front  of  horrid  majesty, 
With  clotted  hair  and  wide  and  ravenous 
mouth, 

Deformed  and  foul  with  blood,  whence 
smoke  and  flame 

In  mingled  torrents,  asfrom  Etna,  poured: 
Here, the  wild  forms  th’ imagination  roused 
Of  him,  that  saw  the  three-fold  worlds, 
and  told 

Of  things  too  horrible  for  mortal  ear, 
When  fancy  painted  the  tremendous  fiend, 
Whose  outstretched  shoulders  bore  six 
shadowy  wings,  ' 

And  raised  op  every  wing  a  Gorgon  face, 
Burning  with  varied  passions;  maddening 
rage, 

Wan  sorrow, and  dull  rancour’s  sullen  hue, 
And  gnawing  envy,  racked  at  others’  bliss; 
The  ponderous  jaws  of  each  enormous 
head 

The  bodies  of  the  mangled  slain  devoured 
Disgustful,  and  the  horrid  crash  was  heard 
Mid  the  loud  roar  of  the  infernal  world; 
As  in  the  tumult  of  Britannia’s  wars, 

On  the  broad  ocean  raving,  oft  were  seen 
Contending  ships  uniting,  fiercely  close 
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In  fury,  hurling  from  their  sail-clad  yards 
The  dauntless  mariner;  then  instant  part, 
Quick  meeting,  and  between  their  pitchy 
sides 

Their  falling  victims  crush ;  the  shrieks 
of  death 

Above  the  uproar  of  the  battle  rise, 

And  bid  unyielding  rage  a  moment  pause. 
Then  mid  the  Terapliim  approached  the 
fiends ; 

The  dark  bold  genius  of  th’Athenian  bard 
Pourtrayed ;  the  flying  furies, that  pursued 
His  mother’s  murderer  to  the  holy  fane, 
Apollo’s  prostrate  suppliant,  and  alarmed 
The  sacred  priestess,  when  the  baffled 
troops 

Slept  in  the  hallowed  temple,  and  their 
prey 

In  broken  dreams  with  frightful  noises 
chased, 

As  the  stern  ghost  of  Clytemnestrastalked 
And  roused  them  to  revenge ;  then  did 
they  wake, 

And  the  loud  choral  song  began,  and 
vowed, 

By  night’s  dark  canopy,  to  rack  his  soul, 
And,  frantic  bounding,  with  loud  clamours 
yelled 

O’er  the  blood-stained  Orestes.  All  that 
bards 

In  Runic  legends ;  all  the  countless  shapes 
That  murky  superstition  conjures  forth 
Prom  darkness;  all  that  eastern  tales  re¬ 
late 

Of  magic,  floated  with  th’  inferior  tribes  ; 
A  crowd  of  hateful  and  revolting  forms, 
Enormous,  monstrous,  loathsome,  horrible. 

Books  the  fifth  and  sixth  narrate 
the  journey  of  Ithream  and  Brahma 
to  destroy  the  earth.  The  first  of 
these  demons,  it  seems,  is  a  very  un¬ 
informed  personage,  and,  to  enlighten 
him,  Brahma  relates  the  probable 
cause  of  gravitation,  and  other  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature.  They  arrive  at  the 
sun,  whence  they  survey  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
The  ignorant  Ithream  wishes  to  know 
the  nature  of  our  globe,  in  particular, 
as  also  the  character  of  its  late  inha¬ 
bitants  :  a  strain  of  curiosity  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  he  had  recently  seen 
so  many  of  them  in  the  place  he  had 
just  lei t.  The  good-natured  Brahma 
affords  him  all  the  satisfaction  in  his 
power,  by  entering  pretty  largely  into 
the  sublunary  state  and  condition  of 
man.  He  then  points  out  the  most 
conspicuous  scenes  of  their  exploits, 
flic  Atlantic  Ocean,  America,  the 


Pacific  Ocean,  Asia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  France,  &c.  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  Millenium,  which 
includes  the  fall  of  Mahomet  and  the 
Popedom  ;  the  general  conversion  of 
the  Heathens  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews.  A  thousand  years  having 
passed  in  this  happy  state,  sin  again 
prevails,  and  the  resurrection  fol¬ 
lows.  In  this  long  detail,  the  elo¬ 
quent  demon  proves  himself  a  rigid 
aristocrat,  and  a  firm  friend  to  legi- 
mate  monarchy :  in  fact,  by  some  of 
his  passing  opinions  upon  different 
countries,  one  might  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a  reader  of  the  “  Times 
for  instance,  he  thus  addresses  Ame¬ 
rica — 

How  shall  I  name  thee,  right  detested  land! 
Thou  most  despised  by  those  that  know 
thee  best? 

No  generous  thought  was  thine,  no  pa¬ 
triot  love, 

No  fond  remembrance  of  the  nobler  soil 
Whence  thy  free  fathers  sprang ;  long  did 
the  arm 

And  guardian  angel  of  Britannia’s  isle 
Thy  pale  and  helpless  infancy  protect, 
When  prowling  murderers  and  the  Gallic 

slave 

Roused  the  keen  blasts  of  death,  and 
savage  chiefs 

Yelled  the  loud  war-cry  o’er  thy  feeble 
head  : 

Then  did  thy  parent  shield  thee  from  the 
storm. 

And  bade  thee  still  be  happy,  great,  and 
free, 

Beneath  her  sovereign  king  and  gentle 
sway, 

Nor  knew  the  thankless  serpent  that  she 
nursed, 

Till  proud  Rebellion  raised  her  giant-arra 
Triumphant  in  success  ;  Columbia’s  star 
In  that  sad  moment  rose,  when  Britain’s 
sun, 

Obscured  by  faction’s  darkest  clouds, 
concealed 

Her  native  splendour  from  the  gaze  of 
man. 

Without  the  slightest  idea  of  look¬ 
ing  at  home,  he  also  blames  the 
French  invasion  of  Egypt,  chiefly  for. 
opposing  the  decree  of  Heaven, 

That  doomed  its  wretched  millions  to  be 
slaves ; 

on  which  special  account 

The  sword  of  Britain  was  the  sword  of 
God. 


Armageddon . 


Brahma  then  alludes  to  Bonaparte 
and  to  the  restored  freedom  of  Spain 
with  equal  energy  and  love  of  social 
order;  and  Ithream  concludes  his 
queries  with  an  apposite  one  con¬ 
cerning  Britain,  whose  fame  had 
reached  hell.  His  friend,  equally 
informed  upon  all  subjects,  describes 
in  pure  English  our  excellence  as  a 
people,  and  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
under  the  august  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Here  it  must  be  confessed 
Mr.  Townsend's  claim  to  originality 
is  indisputable ;  there  is  not  a  word 
about  Cardinal  Mazarin,  nor  even 
Oliver  Cromwell,  from  one  end  of 
**  Paradise  Lost"  to  the  other. 

The  succeeding  book  (the  seventh) 
relates  the  rencontre  of  the  two  de¬ 
mons  with  Death,  whom  they  dis¬ 
cover  hovering  in  the  shadow  of  the 
deserted  earth  :  he  aims  at  their  de¬ 
struction,  and  laments  that  his  reign 
is  over;  they  invite  him  to  join  in 
the  battle  against  heaven,  to  which 
he  agrees.  The  demons  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  polar  star,  from  whence 
they  hurl  a  comet  against  the  solar 
system.  Saturn  is  drawn  to  the 
comet ;  Venus  falls  into  the  Sun ; 
the  Earth  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
Amidst  all  this  destruction,  however, 
there  is  a  singular  exception  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Georgium  Sidus  !  !  ! 

So  shall  the  empire  of  our  radiant  sun 
Fall  from  its  height  of  glory,  and  begin 
The  general  dissolution  :  then,  unmoved, 
The  Georgian  star  shall  hold  its  course 
sublime 

Amid  the  havoc  of  surrounding  worlds ; 
As  that  great  monarchy,  that  gave  its  name, 
Shall  stand  uninjured  till  the  end  of  time, 
Great  in  the  ruins  of  the  states  of  earth, 
Of  nations  overthrown,  and  kings  de¬ 
posed  ! 

A  very  equivocal  compliment  this 
last,  Mr.  Townsend !  and  possibly 
as  natural  from  the  mouth  of  an 
enemy  as  of  a  friend. — While  the 
commissioned  demons  are  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  the  celestial  and  infernal 
armies  approach  Armageddon,  and 
prepare  for  battle. 

The  eighth  and  last  book  which  is 


published  describes  the  return  of  the 
two  demons  to  head-quarters,  where 
they  relate  the  success  of  their  mis¬ 
sion.  Brahma’s  description  of  the 
conflagration  of  the  earth  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  out  of  character;  and  its 
previous  desertion  by  human  beings 
certainly  destroys  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  pathetic.  The  operation  of 
fire  upon  various  and  contrasted 
nature  is  admirably  narrated.  We 
select  the  destruction  of  Britain  as 
more  generally  interesting :  she  sinks 
beneath  her  guardian  waves. 


Then,  when  pale  Nature  o’er  its  ruin  wept: 

When  the  dread  eye  of  Omnipresence 
viewed, 

Serene,  the  terrors  of  the  final  day : 

When  yon  proud  system,  through  its 
mighty  frame, 

Vras  shaken,  and  the  solid  earth  con¬ 
sumed  : 

Then,  only  then,  uprooted  and  subdued, 

The  home  of  nations,  liberty,  and  peace  ; 

The  mighty  island,  whose  majestic  front 

Opposed  th’  embattled  world,  and  ruled 
the  deep  ; 

Earth’s  best  and  perfect  state,  the  smil¬ 
ing  land 

Of  beauty,  truth,  and  honour, — England 
fell! 


The  sun  had  set  on  the  delightful  isle, 
And  total  darkness  spread  its  mantling 
depths, 

Unpierced,  unbroken  by  the  silver  moon, 
That,  blended  with  the  comet’s  bulk,  in¬ 
creased 

The  ruin  of  the  earth  her  peerless  light 
Illumined  once;  when  o’er  the  sea-girt 
coast, 

Enraged  and  thirsting  for  new  prey,  the 
flame 

Scattering  its  vivid  lightnings  through  the 
gloom, 

Imparted  to  our  eye  a  farewell  glance 
Of  sculptured  fanes,  of  science,  and  the 
muse, 

And  domes  and  grandeur  of  her  merchant 
sons, 

Throwing  the  dark  impression  of  their 
forms 

On  the  unruffled  streams  :  the  transient 
scene 

Of  all  that  once  was  honoured  and  revered 
One  moment  only  to  our  view  arose; 

For,  suddenly,  the  roaring  earthquakes 
shook 

The  firm  foundations  of  the  chalky  soil, 
That,  vibrating  beneath  the  giant  force, 
Merged  in  the  burning  ocean  ;  the  fierce 
•waves, 
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iso 

No  more  the  dread  protectors  of  her 
shores, 

R  usli  o’er  the  desolated  plains,  no  w  doomed 
(Exhausted  by  th’  unsparing  fire  above) 
To  share  the  ruin  of  the  vanquished  earth! 
As  some  pale  veteran  in  the  fields  of  war 
Died  for  his  much-loved  chief,  but  died 
in  vain  : 

So  rose  the  tides  of  the  consuming  deep, 
Fair  England !  to  defend  thy  lovely  clime, 
But  clasp  in  vain  thy  regions;  for  the  hour 
Of  fated  dissolution  whelmed  alike 
The  guardian  ocean  and  the  sinking  isle! 
And  still,  unwearied  in  its  maddening 
flight, 

Swift  o’er  th’  Atlantic’s  bed  the  despot 
flew, 

Till  on  the  ashes  of  Columbia’s  states 
It  paused,  and  gloried  in  the  wreck  of 
earth. 

The  arguments  of  the  four  con¬ 
cluding  and  unpublished  books  Mr. 
Townsend  announces  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Book  9. — The  armies  engage,  during 
which  time  Satan  attack?  the  saints,  who 
are  protected  by  a  supernatural  wall  of 
fire,  enclosing  them  on  all  sides — The 
general  battle — the  acts  of  Gediel  and 
others — contest  of  Satan  and  Michael, 
who,  relying  on  his  own  strength,  is  de¬ 
feated — The  boundary  of  Armageddon 
is  broke,  and  admits  the  light  of  the  stars 
— the  battle  continues,  till  the  angels  are 
defeated — Satan  leads  his  army  to  the 
very  gates  of  heaven. 

“  Book  10. — Satan  invokes  Death  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  angelic 
host — the  demons,  attempting  to  enter 
heaven,  are  repulsed  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  place  where  mankind  were 
judged — their  condemnation  pronounced 
in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
saints — speech  of  Satan— The  rocks  of 
Armageddon  divide — their  fall  through 
the  stars — the  different  feelings  excited 
in  the  two  armies  at  the  appearance  of 
the  burning  earth — the  demons  pursued 
to  hill,  where  Sin  awaits  their  approach 
—the  damned  curse  them  as  they  de¬ 
scend. 

“  Book  ll. — Satan  lingers  at  the  gates 
of  hell  till  his  pursuers  appear — his  soli¬ 
loquy — The  angels  arrive — Asiel  endea¬ 
vours  to  console  Satan — Ezbon  reproaches 
him — Michael  triumphs — Satan  is  silent 
—  his  dreadful  overthrow — Sin  falls  with 
him— the  ange's  retire— speech  of  Satan 
—prayer  of  Michael — the  angelic  host 
commanded  not  to  approach  nearer  hell 
—the  fire  increases— the  rocks  melt — 
curses  of  the  demons — darkness  de¬ 
scends  from  above,  and  veils  the  infer¬ 
nal  regions  from  the  view  of  the  angels. 


“  Book  12. — Return  of  the  angels 
Armageddon — Messiah,  when  they  ar¬ 
rive,  commands  that  Armageddon  should 
inclose  the  stars — the  destruction  of 
creation — Messiah  ascends  to  heaven — 
all  created  beings  adore  the  Eternal-*- 
the  guardian  angels  resign  their  charge 
— Clirist  gives  up  the  mediatorial  king¬ 
dom,  and  ascends  into  the  brightness  of 
the  Father’s  glory — the  Deity  approves 
the  past,  and  declares  the  consummation 
of  ail  things  to  be  completed. 

Such  is  “  Armageddon,”  a  poem 
evidently  elicited  by  the  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  and  certainly  a  close  imitation 
of  it.  Its  principal  defect  in  plan, 
as  distinguished  from  that  immortal 
production,  is  its  generality  and  want 
of  individual  portraiture.  Of  an¬ 
gels  and  demons,  upon  a  scriptural 
principle,  there  can  be  no  great  va¬ 
riety  :  the  former  will  scarcely  differ, 
and  as  to  the  latter,  after  ringing  the 
changes  upon  a  few  attributes  and 
vices,  there  is  no  more  to  be  done. 
The  Godhead  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  indescribable,  and  in  his  celes¬ 
tial  state,  the  Messiah  is  very  little 
less  so.  Thus  there  is  a  necessary 
similarity  in  the  traits  of  supernatural 
character,  which  it  requires  great 
genius  to  overcome,  and,  if  that  of 
Milton  bowed  beneath  the  difficulty, 
it  is  not  discreditable  to  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  that  his  has  done  the  same.  To 
follow  up  the  Satan  of  the  former  is 
also  an  undertaking  so  daring,  that  to 
say  the  author  of  “  Armageddon”  has 
hitherto  failed,  is  merely  to  intimate 
that,  he  has  not  effected  what  at  se¬ 
cond-hand  is  impossible.  The  Lucifer 
of  “  Paradise  Lost”  is  the  energetic 
leader  of  revolt,  the  ambitious  aspi¬ 
rant  after  sovereign  sway,  the  soul  of 
his  followers,  because  he  himself  is 
the  most  active  of  his  host:  that  of 
“  Armageddon”  has  more  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  regular  bred  despot, 
who  governs  in  the  pride  and  leisure 
of  command  :  the  first  acts,  the  other 
is  described.  The  poem  of  Mr. 
Townsend  is  also  deficient  in  that 
only  genuine  source  of  last  in"  inte¬ 
rest — human  beings.  It  would  be 
mere  common-place  to  dwell  upon 
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the  felicity  of  Milton  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  or  to  point  out  how  beautifully 
he  personifies  man  in  his  native  dig¬ 
nity,  and  woman  in  her  pristine 
beauty  and  innocence,  with  all  the 
mysterious  and  heart-moving  associ¬ 
ations  which  spring  out  of  a  union 
which  God  and  nature  have  ordained. 
We  are  interested  in  the  particular 
fate  of  Adam  and  Eve,  independently 
of  our  general  concern  in  the  catas¬ 
trophe  produced  by  their  weakness: 
in  a  word,  w?e  link  ourselves  to  hu¬ 
man  hopes,  fears,  and  affections; — 

“  Armageddon"  is  altogether  desti¬ 
tute  of  this  hold  upon  our  sympathies: 
it  treats,  indeed,  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  all  mankind,  but  w  e  are  interested, 
and  probably  only  can  feel  strongly 
interested,  for  individuals.  Milton 
was  eminently  happy  in  this  respect; 
ins  human  actors  and  their  conduct 
had  a  foundation  both  in  fact  and  in 
tradition:  Mr,  Townsend’s  is  a  vision 
of  the  future,  and  consequently  can 
derive  no  assistance  from  either.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  he  would  have 
done  better  if  he  had  interested  us 
in  the  particular  fate  of  a  few  mor¬ 
tals,  although  the  pure  creation  of 
his  own  imagination ;  at  least,  we 
think  we  can  perceive  that  the  con¬ 
duct  and  feelings  of  some  particular 
family  or  persons,  on  the  approach 
of  the  last  great  day,  would  have 
afforded  an  admirable  scope  both  for 
poetry  and  pathos.  As  it  is,  we 
sometimes  wonder  and  admire,  but 
never  feel. 

The  versification  of  this  ambitious 
production  is  terse  and  harmonious, 
without  approaching  to  any  tiling 
like  the  majesty  and  variety  of  Mil- 
ton,  but  for  whom,  the  English  would 
scarcely  be  aware  of  the  poetical 
capabilities  of  their  own  language. 
The  extracts  we  have  made  will, 
however,  convince  our  readers  that 
file  author  of  “  Armageddon’'  has 
no  mean  command  of  numbers,  and 
that  lie  has  studied  his  illustrious 
model  with  considerable  success.  We 
wish  he  had  equally  regarded  his 
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elevated  example  in  another  respect, 
and  abstained  from  the  strain  of 
national  and  particular  flattery,  which 
is  so  uncongenial  with  his  theme  as 
to  verge  on  the  ridiculous.  Demons 
pronouncing  strictures  upon  Bona* 
parte  and  eulogiums  on  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
resurrection,  are  insufferable.  The 
preservation  of  the  Georgian!  Sides 
amidst  the  destruction  of  the  other 
planets  of  the  system,  merely  oil 
account  of  its  name,  is  possibly  one 
of  the  most  coarse  and  injudicious 
instances  of  flattery  we  had  ever  the 
mortification  to  witness  even  in  a 
poet.  There  is  an  incongruity  and 
want  of  taste  in  all  this,  which  is 
perfectly  astonishing,  and  still  less 
palatable  when  w'e  reflect  on  the 
profession  of  the  author,  and  the 
solemnity  of  his  subject.  We  were 
a  little  disgusted,  the  first  moment 
we  opened  the  book,  at  the  slimy 
tenour  of  a  dedication  to  that  cour¬ 
teous  and  benevolent  young  noble¬ 
man,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whom 
the  poet  laments  that  the  fastidious¬ 
ness  of  the  present  day  will  not  allow 
him  to  compliment  to  his  heart’s  de¬ 
sire.  Probably,  Mr. Townsend  would 
revive  that  exalted  species  of  dedi¬ 
cation  which  either  Steele  or  Addison 
has  ycleped  celestial ;  if  so,  we  la¬ 
ment  in  our  turn.  We  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  see  respect  paid  to  rank 
and  station,  nor  to  a  merited  com¬ 
pliment  in  a  proper  place  ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  Apollo,  let  Genius  walk 
erect,  and  offer  its  tribute  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  self-respect. 


Hymns  and  Poems  on  Morat,  Sub¬ 
jects,  addressed  to  Youth;  by  Mrs. 
S.  Sikes.  1 2mo. 

To  write  for  youth  is  deemed  by 

a- 

many  the  most  simple  affair  in  the 
world ;  but  those  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  strength  of  early 
associations  know  that  it  requires  a 
very  nice  discrimination  to  address 
it  with  propriety.  It  is  not  every 
lover  of  virtue  who  knows  how  to 
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praise  what  he  approves,  or  to  cen¬ 
sure  what  he  condemns ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  task,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  “  virtues  from  jostling 
each  other/’  but  even  to  keep  them 
clear  of  the  vices  which  verge  upon 
their  extremes,  and  fight  under  their 
banners.  How  frequently  is  profu¬ 
sion  inculcated  under  the  name  of 
generosity,  avarice  under  that  of 
prudence,  and  vice  versa.  We, 
therefore,  dread  trite  maxims  and 
common-place  truths  from  the  pens 
of  every-day  writers :  with  the  best, 
at  least  with  no  bad,  intentions,  they 
frequently  do  incalculable  mischief. 
Nor  will  the  lesson  of  experience,  or 
even  the  after-conviction  of  the  adult, 
invariably  remedy  the  evil;  the  taint 
has  been  imbibed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  acts  upon  the  involuntary 
victim,  even  in  spite  of  himself.  For 
this  reason,  we  always  derive  great 
pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of 
merit  in  so  critical  a  line  of  author¬ 
ship — a  pleasure  afforded  us  by  Mrs. 
Sikes,  in  the  present  instance. 

There  is  a  literary  precision,  a  pu¬ 
rity  of  moral,  and  an  ease  of  versi¬ 
fication,  in  the  little  volume  before 
us,  which  intitles  it  to  peculiar  re¬ 
commendation.  As  the  title-page 
imports,  it  consists  of  hymns  and 
poems:  of  the  former,  but  a  few, 
for  the  morning,  evening,  sabbath, 
&c. ;  they  are  just  what  they  should 
be  for  those  to  whom  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed — simply  earnest  and  calmly 
devout.  The  poems,  by  far  the  more 
numerous,  are  upon  the  virtues,  vices, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  habits,  hu¬ 
mours,  and  affections ;  each  forming 
a  pleasing  sketch  of  the  quality  which 
it  deprecates  or  enforces.  Just  the 
length  to  be  acquired  singly  by  heart, 
they  may  be  recommended  to  the 
parent  or  governess  as  a  little  code 
of  ethics  for  the  juvenile  student, 
possessing  exactly  that  character  of 
simplicity,  correctness,  and  mild 
persuasion  which  is  adapted  to  meet 
the  rising  moral  sense  it  is  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  awaken  and  develope.  There 


is  also  an  occasional  approach  to 
elegance  in  the  turn  of  these  little 
effusions,  which,  with  a  parent  of 
taste,  is  always  of  some  consequence. 
We  give  that  on  Truth,  not  as  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best,  but  because  in  length 
it  accords  with  our  limits. 

TRUTH. 

In  days  of  giddy,  erring  youth, 

Make  lovely,  interesting  Truth, 

The  inmate  of  thy  soul ; 

Ah  !  let  her  be  thy  faithful  guide, 

O’er  every  word  and  deed  preside. 

And  every  thought  controul. 

Then  shall  no  pangs  annoy  thy  breast. 

By  guilty  falsehood  there  imprest. 
Which,  shrinking  from  the  sight. 
Trembles  the  moment  to  behold 
That  shall  the  artful  tale  unfold, 

And  bring  its  crimes  to  light. 

No  wanton  sport  shall  tempt  thy  tongue 
Another’s  character  to  wrong, 

By  words  unfair,  untrue  ; 

To  rob  him  of  his  valued  fame, 

And  make  him  bear  the  cruel  blame 
Of  faults  he  never  knew. 

No  selfish  views  shall  make  thee  seek 
In  flattery’s  artful  tone  to  speak, 

And  kind  regard  pretend  ; 

For  one  thy  reason  would  not  choose, 

Thy  heart  would  steadily  refuse 
To  cherish  as  a  friend. 

And  should  temptation  bid  thee  stray 
From  sacred  duty’s  pleasing  way, 

And  thou,  too  pliant,  yield  ; 

No  dread  of  reprehension’s  smart 
Shall  prompt  thee,  with  evasive  art, 

Thy  negligence  to  shield. 

When  idle  chat  exerts  its  power 
To  while  away  the  tedious  hour, 

No  wish  to  entertain 
Shall  make  thy  rambling  tongue  insist 
On  things  that  never  did  exist, 

But  in  the  fertile  brain. 

Truth,  jealous  of  her  holy  rights, 

In  universal  sway  delights, 

Admits  no  specious  clause, 

No  innovation  on  her  power, 

To  suit  the  purpose  of  the  hour, 

And  thus  evade  her  laws. 

Her  force,  confess’d  through  ages  past, 
Mighty  and  unsubdued  shall  last, 

Till  all  around  decay  ; 

Then,  trampling  each  insidious  foe, 

Shine  with  a  more  resplendent  glow 
In  heaven’s  eternal  day. 

The  poem  of  “  Armageddon”  hav¬ 
ing  led  11s  to  some  length,  in  opinion  and 
extract,  to  avoid  overcharging  our  re¬ 
viewing  departments,  we  postpone  our 
Retrospective  Criticism  until  the 
next  number. — Fditor. 
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Poetry  exalts 

Her  voice  to  ages  ;  ancl  informs  the  page 

With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought. — Thomson. 


TO  A  BELOVED  FRIEND. 

N°  longer  mourn,  but  let  the  past 

For  ever  from  thy  mind  be  ba¬ 
nished — 

The  blissful  hours  that  fled  so  fast, 
Feelings  too  rapturous  to  last, 

And  brilliant  prospects  that  are  Va¬ 
nished. 

And  Hope,  tho’  now  depressed,  shall  rise 
To  paint  a  bright  futurity, 

Nor  thou  her  soothing  aid  despise, 

Nor  bend  with  vain  regret  thine  eyes 
On  scenes  that  nourish  misery. 

Tho’  since  the  awakening  voice  of  truth 
Has  on  thy  fairy  dreams  intruded, 

Lost  is  their  power  to  charm  or  sooth, 
And  by  the  flatteries  of  thy  youth 
Thy  mind  no  longer  is  deluded. 

Does  life  afford  no  other  bliss 

Than  that  which  in  its  morn  has  perished? 
And  must  thou  from  thy  thoughts  dismiss 
All  views  and  hopes  of  happiness 

But  those  thy  youthful  fancy  cherished? 

No  ;  while  thy  mind  retains  its  powers, 
Exert  their  native  energy 
To  dissipate  the  gloom  which  lowers 
To  cheer  and  animate  the  hours, 

And  blunt  the  sense  of  misery. 

My  morn  of  life,  like  thine,  was  fair: 

Of  flowers  unfading,  skies  unclouded, 
I  idly  dreamed,  till  pining  care, 

Bitter  neglect,  and  pale  despair, 

The  glittering  scene  in  darkness  shroud¬ 
ed. 

Long  o’er  departed  bliss  I  wept 
In  gloomy  useless  solitude  ; 

Grief  in  my  mind  dominion  kept, 

Till  Fortitude,  which  long  had  slept, 
Awoke,  and  all  my  powers  renewed. 

And  soon  her  energy  destroyed 
Sorrow  and  all  the  gloomy  train, 
Whose  art  pernicious  was  employed 
To  render  life  a  dreary  void, 

And  sharpen  every  sense  to  pain. 

Now  Hope  and  Fancy’s  blended  rays, 
More  permanent  if  not  so  bright 
As  when  in  youth  they  met  my  gaze, 
Shed  o’er  the  summer  of  my  days 

Their  chastened,  mild,  and  cheering 
light. 

August  14,  1815.  E.  M. 


THE  VETERAN. 

What  tho’  the  eye  be  dim  that  lent  a 
grace 

To  that  pale  veteran’s  once  expressive 
face  ? 

What  tho’  the  cheek  be  white, — unnerv’d 
the  arm 

That  glow’d  with  fervour,  that  oppos’d 
the  storm, 

When  war,  a  giant  conqueror,  strove  in 
might 

O’er  Europe’s  throne,  and  call’d  her  to 
the  tight  ? — 

Yet  o’er  the  pallid  brow,  where  honour 
frown’d, 

Let  the  green  laurel,  victory’s  flag !  be 
bound ; 

And,  ere  you  place  his  body  to  its  rest. 

Wrap  the  gored  standard  round  his  manly 
breast : 

O’er  the  green  sod  that  hides  his  gaping 
grave 

No  tomb  be  raised  but  what  befits  the 
brave ; 

But  bring  the  gashed  sabre,  by  it  set 

The  blood-besprinkled  tarnished  bayonet. 

On  these  his  bonnet  place,  tho’  tom  and 
rent, — • 

For  these  should  be  the  soldier’s  monu¬ 
ment! 

Then  a  memento — not  in  florid  strain. 

That  both  the  soldier  and  the  man  dis* 
dain, — 

One  word,  one  little  world,  will  bettertel! 

The  deeds  he  did,  and  how  a  Briton  fell; 

One  w  ord,  one  little  word,  alone  is  due ; 

’Twill,  mock  oblivion’s  power — ’tis  Wa¬ 
terloo  ! 

s.w.x  z, 

Lymington ;  July  7,  1815. 


LITTLE  ELLEN. 

Pretty,  little,  lovely  Ellen, 

With  Cupid  form  and  angel  feature, 
And  bosom  fram’d  for  truth  to  dwell  in-^- 
Softly-sweet,  engaging  creature. 

The  wrorld’s before  thee— trip  it  sprightly; 

Pleasure  beckons — join  the  throng; 

So  free  from  care  thy  hours  pass  lightly, 
In  fairy  dance  and  virgin’s  song. 
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May  each  new  morn  fresh  pleasures 
proffer, 

And  each  evening  bring  new  joy, 

And  each  hour  new  transports  offer, 
Without  corroding  care's  alloy. 

May  all  thy  paths  be  strew’d  with  flowers, 
Without  one  thorn  to  give  thee  pain  ; 
Thro’  length  of  days  and  laughing  hours 
May  bliss  lead  round  to  bliss  again. 

Mary. 


HYMN  TO  NIGHT. 

From  the  u  Orphans,  or  ike  Battle  of 
Nevil's  Cross." 

Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  East,  slow 
rears  her  lovely  head 

The  silver  regent  of  the  silent  hour  : 
O’er  heaven,  o’er  earth,  the  soft  efful¬ 
gence  shed, 

Sweet  sleeps  on  hill,  on  hamlet,  vale 
and  bower, 

That  in  the  placid  beam 
Like  blended  ebony  and  radiant  silver 
seem. 

Her  bright-eyed  handmaids  round, 

That  grace  her  lofty  throne, 

The  cloudless  empyrean's  vasty  height, 
Unemnlous  look  down, 

With  softer  ray, 

Thro’  Night’s  transparent  veil, 
Serene  and  placid  on  the  astonish’d  sight. 

To  meek  Devotion’s  child,  ah  !  what  an 
hour  to  soar, 

With  Contemplation’s  oft-astonish’d  son, 
To  Him,  omnipotent — to  Him,  stupen¬ 
dous  power ! 

Who  framed  them  all,  who  counts  them 
one  by  one ! 

Each  aether-balanced  ball, 

Thou  framedst  in  wisdom,  and  sustaiifst 
them  all. 


Thou  framedst  those  heavenly  lamps. 
That  hang  the  sapphire  sky  ; 

That  Contemplation,  at  the  noon  of  night, 
And  kindling  rapt  Devotion,  soaring  high, 
Pilot  sublime  to  Thee, 

Trembling — awe-struck  to  bow, 
Lost  iu  thy  boundless  majesty  and  might. 


THE  PRIMROSE. 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 
This  firstling  of  the  infant  year ; 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  primrose  all  bepearl’d  with  dew  ; 

I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears, 

The  sweets  of  love  are  wash’d  in  tears. 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  doth  shew 
So  yellow,  green,  and  sickly,  too; 

Ask  me  why  the  staik  is  weak, 

And,  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break  ; 

I  must  tell  you,  these  discover 
What  doubts  and  fears  are  in  a  lover. 

T.  Carew  (selected). 


LOVE, 

Love  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing ; 

A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows* 
Most  barren  with  best  using  : 

More  we  enjoy  it,  move  it  dies; 

If  not  enjoy’d,  it  sighing  cries 

Heigh  ho ! 

Love  is  a  torment  of  the  mind, 

A  tempest  everlasting ; 

And  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kind 
Nor  well,  nor  full,  nor  fasting : 

More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 

If  not  enjoy’d,  it  sighing  cries 

Heigh  ho  ! 

S.  Daniel  ( selected  f 
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Nature-breathing  Art ! — Thomson. 


ENGRAVERS  IN  THE  CHALK  MANNER. 

N  a  former  number  we  gave  a 
summary  of  the  names  and  merits 
of  our  best  line  engravers :  in  this 
we  shall  state  our  opinions  of  the 
professional  talents  of  our  ablest  en¬ 
gravers  in  the  chalk  or  dotting  style 
of  engraving.  These  two  include 
the  most  important  species  of  this 


elegant  art:  there  are,  however* 
others  which  possess  pleasing  capa¬ 
bilities;  they  are  the  mezzotinto, 
the  aquatinto,  and  the  wood-cut  en¬ 
graving. 

The  line  and  chalk  translations 
of  the  arts  of  design  are  radically 
the  same  in  the  most  essential  pro¬ 
perties  of  their  language,  though 
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somewhat  differently  modified.  They 
put  forth  their  practice  and  the 
charming  result  of  their  powers  on 
the  same  principles,  though  each 
differs  in  the  medium  by  which  that 
result  and  those  principles  are  dis¬ 
played.  They  must  both  present 
characteristic  surfaces  of  objects, 
and  the  drawing,  light,  shade,  and 
expression  of  the  picture  worked 
after.  Like  literary  translations, 
they  must  be  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  original,  and  shew  that  the 
translator’s  taste  and  feelings  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  those  of  the  original 
composer.  Such  are  the  qualities 
displayed  by  the  following  engrav¬ 
ers 

T.  S.  Agar.  A  singularly  delicate 
grain — delicate  without  closeness  or 
(as  the  engravers  term  it)  muzziness, 
and  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  grada¬ 
tion,  the  lights  and  shadows  blending 
with  Corregiesque  purity  and  soft¬ 
ness,  are  produced  by  this  artist’s 
graver.  It  is,  therefore,  admirably 
adapted  to  works  of  feminine  beautv, 
as  he  has  made  exquisitely  apparent 
in  his  print  of  Mrs.  Duff  from  Cos- 
way,  and  in  the  Gallery  of  Beauties 
in  the  Court  of  George  the  Third . 
His  knowledge  of  drawing  too  is 
rare ;  hence  his  sweetness  of  grain 
and  gradation  never  appears  mawk¬ 
ish  from  its  being  unaccompanied  by 
spirited  marking  and  accurate  forms: 
for,  by  drawing,  we  here  mean  not 
only  anatomical  truth  of  outlines 
and  forms,  but  an  interesting  and 
energetic  intermixture  of  touch  in 
them  and  the  delicate  gradations, 
like  solidity  of  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  occasionally  intermixed  by  a 
sensible  and  amiable  woman,  with 
the  sweet  and  sexual  amenity  of  her 
manners.  Had  Mr.  Agar’s  time 
been  altogether  occupied  in  design, 
as  it  mostly  has  in  the  art  in  which 
he  is  so  elegantly  prominent,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
would  have  cultivated  painting  with 
distinguished  success.  We  found 
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this  opinion  on  his  Graphic  Essays, 
exhibited  in  the  British  Institution 
Gallery. 

S.  Freeman.  The  talents  of 
this  gentleman  are,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  hid  under  a  cloud  of  adverse 
circumstances.  From  the  few  works 
of  consequence  that  have  for  many 
years  past  been  engraved,  and  from 
the  imperious  demands  of  a  very 
large  family,  he  has  been  compelled 
to  employ  his  graver  on  inferior 
objects :  but  the  writer  of  this 
article,  while  a  fellow- pupil  of  his, 
had  full  evidence  of  the  greater  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  his  powers,  in  wit¬ 
nessing  liis  engraving  of  what  has 
been  considered  the  best  oil  painting 
of  Mr.  Westall,  representing  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wolsey  alighting  at  an  Abbey, 
where  he  died  with  chagrin  at  his 
disgrace  by  Henry  VII L  The 
plate  bad  the  name  of  the  engraven? 
master  attached  to  it.  An  evidence 
of  its  superior  merit  was  given  in  its 
being  the  only  print  in  Boydell’s 
Shakspeare ,  except  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
King  Lear  from  Mr.  West,  w  hich 
sold  for  double  the  charge  of  any 
other  in  that  work. 

E.  Scriven.  Mr.  West  has  made 
choice  of  this  artist  to  engrave  his 
grand  picture  of  Christ  Rejected . 
Besides  the  mention  of  this  fact,  we 
cannot  confer  a  more  deserved  eulo- 
giuni  on  his  abilities  than  to  pro¬ 
nounce  him  equal,  in  his  class  of  art, 
to  the  late  deeply-lamented  L.  Schi- 
avonetti.  One  of  his  main  merits  is 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  translates 
on  the  copper  the  drawing,  expres¬ 
sion,  and,  in  fine,  the  entire  style  of 
each  particular  master.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  may  be  compared  to  the 
celebrated  line  engraver,  Desnoyers, 
except  in  the  hardness  of  outline  into 
which  the  Frenchman  often  degene¬ 
rates.  The  rarity  of  this  most  es¬ 
sential  talent  in  engraving  is  sorely 
complained  of  by  painters ;  w7e  have 
heard  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  complain  of  the  highly* 
A  a 
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endowed  Bartolozzi  himself,  as  egre- 
giously  deficient  in  this  quality, 
giving  a  Cipriani  character  to  his 
Engravings  from  Mr.  West’s  works, 
while  the  style  of  no  two  artists 
could  be  more  essentially  different 
than  Mr.  West’s  and  Cipriani’s. 
Bartolozzi’s  sculptural  translations 
were,  like  Mr.  Pope’s  translation  of 
Homer,  very  free,  and  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  and  elegant,  but  were  very  far 
from  being  as  exact  as  the  difference 
between  the  painter’s  and  engraver’s 
language  might  have  allowed.  We 
speak  here,  we  believe,  the  opinion 
of  the  best  literary  and  pictorial 
critics,  while  we  are,  at  the  same 
time  well  aware,  as  Voltaire  wittily 
says  of  translation,  in  a  quotation 
/rom  Scripture,  that  “  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive/’ 
An  engraver’s  translation  ought  to 
shew  that  he  is  not  allowed  all  the 
licence  indispensible  to  a  verbal 
translator ;  for  while,  with  the  latter, 
lie  must  give  the  spirit,  he  must 
likewise  attend  altogether  to  the  let¬ 
ter  of  his  original :  that  is,  he  must 
copy  all  the  language  used  by  the 
painter,  his  peculiar  forms,  drawing, 
touch,  effect,  and  character — in  fine, 
the  mode  which  the  painter  has 
adopted  to  convey  his  express  style 
of  design  and  thinking.  If  he  does 
not,  he  gives  us  his  own  conceptions, 
not  those  of  the  artist  he  professes 
to  engrave  from,  and  affronts  our 
connoisseurship  in  the  translated  mas¬ 
ter  by,  the  falsehood  of  the  master’s 
name  affixed  to  the  print.  This 
obvious  and  indispensible  principle, 
Bartolozzi,  excellent  and  unsurpassed 
as  he  was  in  most  other  requisites  of 
engraving,  deviated  from  in  most  of 
his  numerous  plates,  giving  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Cipriani  character  to  the 
features  and  limbs  of  the  figures,  by 
whatever  hand  they  were  designed. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  his 
long  habit  of  working  from  and  ad¬ 
miring  the  pictures  of  Cipriani  in  the 
younger  part  of  his  professional  ca¬ 


reer.  For  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Seri- 
ven’s  engravings  to  his  archetypes, 
we  refer  the  tasteful  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
publications  of  an  admirable  Draw¬ 
ing-book,  after  designs  by  Mr.  West, 
and  Select  Groups  from  Mr,  West's 
Picture  of  Christ  Rejected;  also  to 
his  Portrait  of  Gerard  Dow ,  from 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford’s  painting 
by  that  celebrated  high-finisher. 
This  print  is  estimable  for  another 
constituent  in  engraving — the  vary¬ 
ing  the  grain  on  the  objects  agreeably 
to  the  character  and  different  surface 
of  those  objects:  this  is  a  beauty 
less,  perhaps,  studied  by  engravers 
than  any  other,  while  even  correct¬ 
ness  of  outline  and  character  is 
scarcely  less  indispensible.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  the  chalk  style  of  engrav¬ 
ing  demands  that  it  should  do  homage 
to  the  sister-art  of  line  engraving,  by 
borrowing  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  on  parts  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  in  the  grain  and  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  objects:  to  this,  also,  Mr. 
Scrivenduly  attends.  In  fine,  what¬ 
ever  means  can  conduce  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  requisite  end  of  bis 
art  are  studiously  and  successfully 
studied  by  this  popular  engraver: 
his  eye  is  correct  ^  bis  mind  is  pro¬ 
fessionally  active  and  ambitious;  his 
hand  faithfully  executes  his  mind’s 
tasteful  perceptions;  his  perform¬ 
ances  bear  the  ordeal  of  criticism ; 
and  while,  at  the  sight  of  them,  the 
spectator’s  imagination  glows  with 
pleasure.  Nature  herself  smiles  as¬ 
sent  to  the  elegance  and  justness  of 
the  enjoyment. 

Godf.froy.  Though  this  artist 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  Paris 
on  French  pictures,  and  lias  been 
called  by  a  French  name,  lie  is,  we 
understand,  an  Englishman,  and  his 
proper  name  Godfrey.  His  abilities 
are  of  the  highest  order:  he  inter- 
mixes  the  chalk  and  line  witli  such  a 
consummate  harmony  and  characte¬ 
ristic  aspect,  producing  such  an 
identification  cf  each  separate  object, 
’  1 
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&nd  enriching  the  whole  with  so 
masterly  a  diversity  of  delicate,  free, 
and  firm  touches,  that  his  prints  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  canon  of 
art  for  the  chalk  engraver.  For 
richness  and  variety  of  grain,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  appropriate  surface  of 
each  object,  we  think  him  unequalled 
by  any  other  artist :  he  has,  there¬ 
fore,  none  of  that  monotonous  insi¬ 
pidity  of  surface  which  is  seen  in 
most  dotting  engravings,  and  which 
leaves  such  a  vacuity  in  the  mind,  in 
spite  even  of  correct  outlines  and 
interesting  designs.  Mr.  Godfrey’s 
Battle  of  Austerlitz ,  after  Gerard, 
is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  energetic  print  in  the 
mixed  style  we  have  had  the  plea¬ 


sure  of  seeing :  ?t  is  the  farthest  re¬ 
moved  from  mere  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  skill,  and  may  therefore  be 
justly  classed  among  the  higher  per¬ 
formances  of  intellect ;  in  every  part 
it  is  the  result  of  fine  feeling  and 
polished  taste ;  it  sparkles  through¬ 
out  with  the  luminousness  of  genius  ; 
and  the  graver  with  which  it  has  been 
sculptured  has  been  guided  by  a 
correct  and  lively  intelligence,  that 
improves  our  taste  and  delights  our 
imaginations. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Myers  and 
Mr.  Cooper  are  much  above  the 
level  of  those  over  whose  works 
Dullness  will  cast  her  mantle  of  oh? 
livion„ 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  MUSIC, 


0  Music,  sphererdescended  Maid ! — Collins. 


A  New  Rondo  on  a  favourite  Irish 
Air,  with  an  Introduction  and  Slow 
Movement;  composed  expressly  for 
the  Piano-forte,  as  improved  by  Cle- 
inenti  and  Co.  up  to  F ;  also  arranged 
for  Instruments  up  to  C,  by  J.  B. 
Cramer.  Clementi  and  Co.  3s. 


^I^HE  amateurs  of  Rooker’s  harpsi- 
chords,  which  went  up  no  higher 
than  C  on  the  second  line  above, 
would  be  much  astonished  to  find 
keyed  instruments  extending  an  oc¬ 
tave  higher,  and  still  more  so  when 
they  are  told  that  Mr.  Clementi  has 
brought  them  up  to  F,  four  notes 
above  that  octave,  and  eleven  notes 
above  Rooker.  These  instruments 
are  extremely  convenient  for  ladies 
who  play  duets  and  trios  on  one 
piano-forte :  they  are  by  this  means 
enabled  to  execute  the  music  with 
more  ease,  and  without  being  crowd¬ 
ed.  The  tones  of  the  upper  notes 
are  very  sweet,  but  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  much  power.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Clementi  (than  whom  a 


better  judge  of  an  instrument  does 
not  exist)  has  contrived  to  obtain  a 
great  equality  throughout;  so  that, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  treble 
resemble  the  flute,  the  upper  notes 
remind  us  of  the  flageolet.  The 
rondo  before  us,  from  the  skilful 
hand  of  Mr.  Cramer,  displays  the 
powers  of  this  new  instrument  to 
great  advantage. 


Cherubini's  favourite  Overture, 
Del  Crescendo,  as  performed  at  the 
Phil-harmonic  Concert ;  arranged  for 
the  Piano-forte,  with  an  Accompani¬ 
ment  (ad  lib.)  for  the  Flute,  or  Violin, 
and  Violoncello;  dedicated  to  Miss 
Freeling,  by  the  Author.  Clementi 
and  Co.  5s. 

We  were  quite  enraptured  with 
this  beautiful  overture,  on  hearing  it 
performed  by  a  full  orchestra :  every 
thing  great  and  grand  in  contrivance 
and  modulation  was  displayed.  A 
considerable  abatement  of  effect  must 
arise,  when  a  piece  of  this  kin$  is 
Aa  % 
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adapted  to  a  piano-forte.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  produced  a  very  pleasing 
sensation  when  tried  on  that  instru¬ 
ment,  and  still  better  when  we  per¬ 
formed  it  on  the  organ.  While  such 
composers  as  Cherubini  start  up,  we 
have  less  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart. 


*  Thou  art  not  False,  but  thou  art 
Fickle  :  the  Poetry  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Byron;  the  Music  composed, 
•with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte,  by  J.  Nathan.  Falkner.  2s,  6d. 

Mr.  Nathan  may  account  himself 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
poet  as  Lord  Byron  to  write  for  him. 
This  is  a  very  pleasing  air,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  simplicity  and  naivete. 
Whether  an  air  of  this  description 
will  admit  of  an  accompaniment  orn£, 
we  will  not  absolutely  decide ;  but 
we  think  that  musical  divisions  and 
flourishes,  when  the  heart  is  oppress¬ 
ed,  are  rather  a  teasing  interruption 
than  an  assistance  to  the  effect. 


The  Governess’s  Musical  Assistant; 
containing  all  that  is  truly  useful  to  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Piano¬ 
forte  :  explaining  the  use  of  every 
Musical  Character  on  the  Instrument, 
with  appropriate  Preludes  and  Les- 
fons.  Also  a  complete  Dictionary  of 
W ords,  as  adopted  by  the  best  modern 
Masters.  Composed,  and  respectfully 
dedicated  to  his  Pupils,  by  Joseph 
Coggins.  Goulding  and  Co.  8s. 

This  work  is  written  in  question 
and  answer;  and  the  dialogue  is  ren¬ 
dered  so  easy,  that  any  person,  with 
a  slight  knowledge  of  music,  may 
teach  it  in  the  absence  of  the  master. 
The  author  recommends  the  teacher 
to  begin  with  the  dialogue  by  giving 
t  lie  pupils  as  much  as  shall  be  thought 
adequate  to  be  retained  by  memory. 
Upon  looking  through  the  work, 
every  tiling  appears  to  be  explained 
in  a  very  clear  concise  manner,  A 


complete  view  of  the  key-board  is 
given.  The  rules  and  examples  for 
Angering  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
those  laid  down  by  dementi  and 
Dusseck.  A  few  easy  lessons  and 
preludes,  or  chords,  in  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  keys,  major  and  minor,  are 
introduced.  A  dictionary  and  index 
explain,  in  few  words,  all  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  tyro,  together  with 
abbreviations  of  the  terms,  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  notes,  where  they  are 
necessary. 

A  favourite  Waltz,  composed  by  Mrs. 
Montague  Wynyard ;  arranged,  with 
Variations  for  the  Piano-forte,  and 
dedicated  to  Miss  Wynyard,  by  C. 
Stokes.  Chappell  and  Co.  3s. 

The  melody  of  this  waltz  is  far 
superior  to  what  amateurs  generally 
write,  and  the  variations  are  smooth 
and  flowing.  The  continual  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  open  pedal  reminds  us 
of  Corelli’s  jig,  called  “  the  Knife- 
grinder  for,  as  the  old  performers 
never  failed  to  beat  time  every  bar, 
a  quick  movement  required  a  prodi¬ 
gious  exertion  of  the  foot. 


Ellen  Aureen,  a  favourite  Ballad  ; 
sung  by  Mr.  Pyne,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane;  composed  by  John 
Munro.  Munro.  Is.  6d. 

Seraphina,  a  favourite  Theme  ;  with 
Variations  for  the  Piano-forte  and 
Flute.  Idem.  2s, 

This  young  gentleman  seems  run¬ 
ning  on  at  full  speed.  The  song 
shows  taste,  and  the  variations  inge¬ 
nuity  ;  but  the  whole  wants  forming , 
and  we  would  recommend  a  rigorous 
course  of  study.  The  treatises  of 
Marpurg,  Feux,  Kollmann,  and  Dr, 
Crotch,  are  w  ell  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  cannot  fail  of  adding 
considerably  to  his  knowledge,  while 
they  may  lop  oft'  the  redundancy  of 
his  style. 
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a  time  when  a  wish  to  study  the 
Scriptures  seems  extending  to  all 
ranks,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
better-informed  of  English  readers  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  Mr.  John  Bellamy  pro¬ 
poses  to  publish,  by  subscription,  the 
Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorised 
version  ;  accompanied  with  a  new  tran¬ 
slation,  and  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts :  to  which  he  proposes  to 
add  copious  Notes,  illustrating  the  cus¬ 
toms,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  ancient 
Jews  ;  exemplifying  the  peculiar  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  original  languages,  from  the 
writings  of  the  most  learned  Rabbies, 
the  Talmuds,  Gamara,  the  Greek  Fathers, 
Arc.  and  refuting  the  objections  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Deists,  which  have 
been  made  for  the  last  1600  years,  from 
Porphyry  and  Celsus  down  to  .Spinoza, 
Hobbs,  Bolingbroke,  Morgan,  Tindal, 
Voltaire,  Volney,  &c.  by  a  strict  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  original 
languages.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
authorised  version,  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  new  translation,  will 
be  given  in  separate  columns ;  and  the 
Hebrew  will  be  printed  after  the  manner 
of  the  valuable  copy  of  Hotter,  in  which 
the  serviles  are  distinguished  from  the 
radical  letters  by  an  open  face.  The 
brst  great  object  of  the  author  is,  to  give 
the  English  reader  tire  true  sense  of  the 
Hei  new  and  Greek  Scriptures,  that  his 
faith  in  the  truth  of  divine  revelation 
may  rest  on  the  best  foundation. 

'fhe  whole  collection,  of  which  the 
Italians  were  deprived  in  the  year  17y? 
aiotie  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  including 


the  works  of  art  and  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts,  valued  at  500,000,000  1  ivies, 
equal  to  about  25  millions  sterling,  is  now 
in  Paris.  To  this  there  is  still  to  be  add¬ 
ed  an  additional  list  of  property  carried 
off  since  that  period  from  the  following 
places,  viz.- — Dusseldorfl,  Dresden,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Madrid,  Hague,  Antwerp,  Florence, 
and  Moscow.  The  Galerie  des  Antiques 
du  Mush  of  Paris  contains,  as  marked  in 
the  catalogue  of  last  year,  312  pieces  of 
sculpture  : — of  these  21  belonged  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol  of  ?*.ome ;  49 
were  taken  from  the  Vatican ;  4*3  from 
the  villa  Albani ;  26  from  the  villa  Bor- 
ghese ;  35  stated  as  the  fruits  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Germany ;  three  the  property 
of  Pius  VI. ;  five  from  the  public  library 
of  Venice  ;  three  from  the  Duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena;  and  several  others,  from  the  cities 
of  Florence,  Mantua,  and  Verona.— The 
justice  of  distiibuting  these  precious  spe¬ 
cimens  of  art  is  indisputable;  but  never 
will  the  artist  have  a  similar  opportunity 
to  profit  by  an  examination  ot  various 
excellence,  as  this  collection  in  Paris  has 
afforded  him. 

At  the  present  mome-nt  a  slight  sketch 
descriptive  of  the  Island  of  St.  He¬ 
lena,  the  intended  prison  of  Bonaparte, 
may  not  be  unwelcome. — It  is  a  well- 
known  island  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  belonging  to  the  English  East- 
India  Company,  in  lat.  15  deg.  55  min.  S. 
and  long.  5  deg.  49  min.  W.  40.0  leagues 
from  the  nearest  coast  of  Africa  on  the  E. 
and  600  from  that  of  South  America  oq 
the  W.  The  town  is  but  small,  in  a  val¬ 
ley  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  life  bland,  between  two  steep  and 
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dreary  mountains,  and  well  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1502,  on  St.  He¬ 
lena’s  Day.  Afterward  the  Dutch  were 
in  possession  of  it,  till  1600,  when  they 
were  expelled  by  the  English.  In  1674 
the  Dutch  retook  it  by  surprise,  but  it 
was  soon  after  recovered.  It  has  some 
high  mountains,  particularly  one  called 
Diana  Peak,  which  is  covered  with  wood 
to  the  very  top.  There  are  other  hills 
also,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  a  vol¬ 
canic  origin  ;  and  some  have  huge  rocks 
of  lava  and  a  kind  of  half-vitrified  flags. 
The  chief  inconvenience  to  which  the 
island  is  subject  is  want  of  rain  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  far  from  being  barren,  the  in¬ 
terior  valleys  and  little  hills  being  cover¬ 
ed  with  verdure,  and  interspersed  with 
gardens,  orchards,  and  various  planta¬ 
tions.  There  are  also  many  pastures, 
surrounded  by  inclosures  of  stone,  and 
tilled  with  a  fine  breed  of  small  cattle  and 
with  English  sheep  ;  goats  and  poultry 
are  likewise  numerous.  The  inhabitants 
do  not  exceed  3000,  including  near  500 
soldiers  and  1600  blacks,  who  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  corn  and  manufactures  by  the 
Company’s  ships  in  return  for  refresh¬ 
ments.  St.  Helena  is  the  most  distant  of 
all  islands  from  any  other  land.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  ocean, 
perpetually  beating  and  dashing  on  its 
perpendicular  rocks,  but  totally  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  the  storms  that  annoy  the 
world  beside.  Though  its  sides  are 
boisterous,  its  atmosphere  is  unclouded, 
and  there/eigns  perpetual  serenity  with¬ 
in.  The  sly  is  always  clear — a  clap  of 
thunder  was  never  heard ;  and  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Diana,  the  highest  point  in 
the  island,  ships  at  sea  may  be  descried 
at  the  distance  of  60  miles :  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  no  vessel  can 
approach  without  being  noticed  in  time 
for  preparation  against  attack. 

During  the  period  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford’s  Gallery  of 
matchless  Pictures,  the  artists  and  con¬ 
noisseurs  were  highly  gratified  by  view¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  talent 
displayed  in  a  picture  painted  by  a  self- 
taught  amateur,  and  that  individual  fill-  , 
ing  the  humble  station  of  porter  at 
Cleveland  House,  The  subject  was  no 
less  than  a  Dutch  Fair ,  after  Teniers,  a 
well-known  prominent  picture  in  that 
celebrated  collection.  The  copy  alluded 
to  has  been  actually  the  theme  of  pane¬ 
gyric  among  the  first  of  painters.  During 
the  season,  it  was  suggested,  by  the  Earl 
of  Cholmondelcy,  that,  as  very  many 
noble  personages  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  purchase  this  production,  the  best  w  ay 
of  disposing  of  it  would  be  by  a  raliie'; 


the  idea  was  instantly  adopted,  ant! 
Brookes’s  Club-house  selected.  On  the 
16th  inst.  the  drawing  took  place,  w  hen 
the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
threw  : — the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Marquis  of  Blandford, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Reay, 
Mr.  Motteux,  &c.  The  Marquis  of' 
Blandford  had  two  chances.  The  painter 
of  the  picture,  being  admitted  to  throw', 
was  (extraordinary  as  it  may  appear)  the 
winner  of  the  prize. 

Dr.  Y  eats,  of  St.  James’s-square,  has 
published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the 
Early  Symptoms  winch  lead  to  the  Dis¬ 
ease  termed  Water  in  the  Brain  ;  with 
observations  on  the  necessity  of  a  watch¬ 
ful  attention  to  them,  and  on  the  fatal 
consequences  of  their  neglect.  His 
principal  object  in  writing  this  disserta¬ 
tion  on  a  disease  that  has  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  so  many  families,  was  to 
call  attention  to  those  early  symptoms 
which  commonly  occur  in  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  alimentary  canal  previous¬ 
ly  to  the  very  formidable,  and  generally 
fatal,  affection  of  the  brain,  as  it  may  then 
be  easily  arrested  by  medicine.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Yeats,  it  is  at  this  time,  by  a 
vigilant  attention  to  the  indications,  that 
the  only  good  is  to  be  done ;  the  want  of 
success  in  the  treatment  having  arisen 
hitherto  from  the  disease  being  considered 
as  originally  one  of  tire  head. 

The  seventy-second  annual  conference 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  com¬ 
menced  in  Manchester,  on  Monday,  July 
31st,  and  concluded  on  Friday,  August 
18th.  The  Rev.  John  Barber  was  chosen 
president,  and  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting, 
secretary  ;  and  upwards  of360  preachers 
attended.  On  examining  the  state  of  the 
numerous  societies  in  this  extensive  con¬ 
nexion,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8000  members.  The  reports 
from  the  missionaries  who  sailed,  w  ith  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  to  Ceylon,  as  well  as 
the  other  accounts  from  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  &c,  w'ere  highly  pleasing  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  Nearly  50  preachers  were 
admitted  into  full  connexion,  alter  pass¬ 
ing  the  time  of  their  probation  (four 
years)  :  more  Ilian  that  number  are  taken 
on  trial,  of  highly  respectable  ministerial 
abilities,  and  seveia!  of  them  of  consi¬ 
derable  classical  attainments.  The  great¬ 
est  degree  of  unanimity  prevailed.  The 
number  at  present  in  their  connexion  is 
180,66J. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Birle  Society  last  year  were 
99,895k;  and  the  number  of  Billies  and 
Testaments  distributed  within  the  same 
period  was  no  less  than  303,957. 

It  is  provided  that  henceforw  ard, under 
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penalty  of  207,  for  every  offence,  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary  in  England  or  Wales,  besides 
those  already  in  practice,  unless  he  have 
undergone  an  examination  before  the 
Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company  ;  nor  as  an  assistant  to  an  apo¬ 
thecary,  in  compounding  and  dispensing 
medicines,  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  or  from  five  apothe¬ 
caries  of  the  county. 

In  the  year  1806,  there  were  commit¬ 
ted  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  899  per¬ 
sons;  in  the  year  1807,  1,017  persons ; 
in  1808,  1,1 10  persons  ,  in  1809,  1,242; 
in  1812,  1,397;  and  in  1813,  1,478;  so 
that,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  there 
had  been  a  gradual  increase  of  nearly 
two-thirds  ;  yet,  since  1808,  the  execu¬ 
tions  have  been  trebled. 

That  romantic  ruin,  the  Kaim  of 
Derncleugh,  well  known  by  many  of 
our  readers  as  the  scene  of  a  great  part 
of  the  favourite  novel  of  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  repair. 
It  has  been  visited  lately  by  a  number  of 
English  families  of  distinction,  who,  it 
is  said,  suggested  the  above  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  among  the  many  honourable  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  that  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the 
very  last,  labours  of  hig  life  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  small  volume  recommending 
a  new  treatment  of  that  horrible  disease 
the  Cancer,  in  the  cure  of  which  bis  own 
feelings  as  a  man  were  sharpened  by  his 
reverence  as  a  son — his  father  having 
established  a  ward  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  this  afflict¬ 
ing  malady,,  Mr.  Whitbread  having 
heard  that  a  Mr.  Young  had  successfully 
treated  this  disease  in  a  new  manner, 
sought  him  out,  invited  him  into  Bedford¬ 
shire,  and,  under  the  inspection  of  an 
excellent  physician,  Dr.  Penrose,  put 
under  his  care  several  patients  afflicted 
with  this  cruel  disease.  After  attending 
to  the  successful  progress  of  the  treatment 
for  several  months,  he  was  so  much  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  result,  that  he  put  his 
name  to  a  statement  of  the  cases,  and  re¬ 
commended  the  pamphlet  to  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Young  has  spread 
since  his  residence  at  Bedford,  and  many 
cases  have  been  brought  from  a  distance 
to  be  placed  under  his  care, 

A  note  having  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  third  page  of  a  Report,  dated  19th 
June  last,  from  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  stating  that  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  had  been 
lately  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  sick 
poor  afflicted  with  fevers,  the  Committee, 
British  Ladv’s  Mag,  No.  9. 
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fearful  lest  the  above  note  should  excite 
an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  hospital  in 
question  is  no  longer  open  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  as  usual,  have  acquainted 
the  public,  that  since  the  increased  con¬ 
fidence  in  vaccination  the  numbers  vac¬ 
cinated  there  have  greatly  increased,  and 
those  inoculated  have  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  and  hence  the  addi¬ 
tional  wing,  built  since  the  original  spa¬ 
cious  establishment,  being  found  unne¬ 
cessary,  is  disposed  of  to  the  Fever 
Institution.  It  seems  that  the  original 
building  is  larger  than  necessary  for  all 
the  departments  of  the  institution,  and 
that  should  an  epidemic  occur,  equal  to 
any  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  accommodation  of  double 
the  number  of  patients  who  have  hitherto 
applied  for  relief.  Patients  are  admit¬ 
ted,  and  information  given  as  usual,  at 
this  hospital  daily. 

By  an  Act  just  passed  it  is  decreed, 
(i  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1815,  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  have  in 
his,  her,  or  their  custody,  or  possession, 
any  liqnor  made  by  infusion,  fermenta¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise,  from  fruit  or  sugar, 
or  from  fruit  or  sugar  mixed  with  any 
other  ingredients  or  materials  whatso¬ 
ever,  commonly  called  sweets,  or  called 
or  distinguished  by  the  name  of  made 
wines,  exceeding  the  quantity  of  10O 
gallons,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
a  maker  of  sweets,  or  made  wines,  other 
than  mead  for  sale,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  survey  of  his  Majesty’s  officers  of 
excise.” 

A  volume,  entitled  Repertorium  Bibli- 
ographicum,  to  be  printed  for  subscribers 
only,  is  in  a  considerable  state  of  pro¬ 
gress  :  it  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
most  celebrated  British  and  foreign  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  and  of  eminent  collections 
dispersed  by  public  auction,  of  British 
private  libraries  now  existing,  with  co¬ 
pious  lists  of  curious  and  rare  books  con¬ 
tained  in  them  ;  interspersed  with  bibli¬ 
ographical  remarks,  biographical  anec¬ 
dotes,  cS^c.  Portraits  of  eminentcoliectors, 
and  other  plates,  will  be  added  to  the 
volume, 

Speedily  will  be  published,  by  sub-? 
scription,  a  Treatise  on  Theology,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mrs,  Lucy  Hutchinson,  author 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Nottingham 
Castle  and  Town,  &c.  &c.  To  which 
will  be  added,  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Hut¬ 
chinson  to  her  Daughter,  on  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  also  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  written  by 
herself,  a  fragment :  from  the  original 
MSS, 
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Mr.  Brook’s  Dissent  from  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  justified  by  an  Appeal  to 
Facts,  having  been  some  time  out  of 
print,  a  third  edition,  improved,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  few  days. 

Sir  F.  C.  Morgan,  physician,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  press  Outlines  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Life;  which  has  for  its  object 
the  diffusion  of  a  more  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  phy¬ 
siology. 

The  author  of  the  Fattle  of  Nevil’s 
Cross,  a  metrical  romance,  &c.  has  in  the 
press,  and  nearly  ready  tor  publication, 
a  History  of  the  House  of  Romanof,  the 
present  Imperial  Russian  dynasty,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

Mr.  John  Mackenzie  is  preparing 
for  publication  Leisure  Hours,  or  Spe¬ 
culations  on  various  Subjects. 

Arthur  Burrow,  esq.  late  travelling 
fellow  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  D.  A.  commissary-general  in  t;he  Me¬ 
diterranean,  is  preparing  for  the  press 
Some  Account  of  the  Mediterranean, 
1810  to  1815,  political  and  scientific, 
literary  and  descriptive.  The  work  will 
appear  in  royal  quarto,  w ith  engravings  ; 
and  the  first  volume  will  be  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  Sicily. 

Dr.  Young  is  printing  a  work,  entitled 
a  Practical  and  Historical  Treatise  on 
Consumptive  Diseases  ;  exhibiting  a 
concise  account  of  the  state  of  medical 
science  in  all  ages. 

Mr.  Pitches  is  intent  upon  a  new 
system  of  orthography,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  although  the  rules  upon  which  it  is 
founded  will  not  appear  until  the  whole 
series  of  the  vocabulary,  as  it  regards  the 
letter  A,  has  been  gone  thro  ugh. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Dunlop’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Fiction  is  shortly  expected  ;  also 
a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s 
Farces. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cau- 
bul,  and  its  Dependencies  in  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  India,  &c.  &c.  by  the  Hon. 
Mountstuart  Elph  instone,  will  short¬ 
ly  appear. 

'  In  a  few  days  will  be  published  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  Circumstial  Details 
of  this  memorable  Event;  illustrated  by 
an  original  Plan,  View's,  &  c.  tending  to 
elucidate  and  identify  the  Spots  of  many 
of  the  Events ;  with  much  Information 
on  the  Subject.  By  a  near  Observer, 
previous  to  and  after  the  Battle. 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell  has  in  the 
press  a  second  edition  of  his  Traveller’s 
Complete  Guide  through  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Faithorne,  of  Bemers-street, 


formerly  surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East-Tndia 
Company’s  service,  has  just  published 
the  second  edition,  enlarged,  and  with 
additional  cases,  of  his  Facts  and  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Liver  Complaints  and  Bi¬ 
lious  Disorders  in  general. 

Mr.  Machenry  has  a  second  edition 
of  his  improved  English-Spanish  Gram¬ 
mar  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
September,  Travels  in  Poland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  the  Ty¬ 
rol,  by  Baron  d’Uklanski. 

Shortly  will  be  published  the  Legend 
Confuted,  or  Truth  Undisguised. 

The  Rev.  John  Morley,  rector  of 
Bradfield  Combush,  in  Suffolk,  will  soon 
publish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  Discourses 
partly  Doctrinal  and  partly  Practical. 

Five  Hundred  Questions  on  Gold¬ 
smith’s  History  of  Greece,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  a  week, 

Mr.  Gompertz  has  in  the  press,  Time, 
or  Light  and  Shade,  a  poem,  in  a  quarto 
volume. 

A  comet  was  observed  by  Dr.  Ol- 
bers,  of  Bremen,  and  several  English 
astronomers,  in  the  early  part  of  last 
month. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  Wardrobe. 
— The  degraded  relicts  of  terrestrial 
greatness,  since  the  flight  of  the  ex-em¬ 
peror,  became  the  property  of  the  mailre 
de  garde  de  robe,  who  a  few  days  since 
exposed  them  for  sale  at  a  murchandes 
des  modes  in  Paris.  They  were  shew  n  to 
few  before  Mr.  Palmer,  of  St.  James’s- 
street,  who  offered  a  liberal  price,  and 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  whole:  he 
has  brought  a  curious  assortment  of 
articles  to  London,  and  is  exhibiting  them 
at  his  house,  to  all  persons  properly  in¬ 
troduced,  gratis.  Before  Mr.  Palmar 
had  the  power  of  transporting  these 
things  to  the  coast,  he  was  obliged  to 
procure  a  legal  instrument,  thus  worded; 

“  Paris,  July  °28th,  1815. 

“  This  is  to  certify,  that  the  various, 
clothing  and  decorations  which  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  has  purchased  of  me,  belonged  to 
Napoleon  at  his  departure;  as  likewise 
the  various  dresses  of  the  King  of  Rome ; 
also  two  dresses  of  the  late  Empress 
Maria  Louisa.  These  articles  became 
my  property. 

(Signed) 

u  Francois  Durand, aux  Thuilleries 
There  are  two  witnesses  to  this  transfer. 
The  aggregate  consisted  of  military  pa¬ 
raphernalia,  as  follows  : — A  full  dress 
scarlet  coat,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  representing  acorns  and  leaves ; 
black  velvet  collar  and  cuffs;  the  skirts 
decorated  with  the  eagle  in  gold.  Shoes 

of  puce  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold ; 
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a  small  plain  cocked  hat,  with  steel  but¬ 
ton  and  steel  loops ;  white  kid  gloves, 
embroidered  with  palm  and  laurel  leaves 
in  gold. 

The  King  of  Rome. — The  same  dress 
he  wore  when  he  saluted  the  national 
guards,  consisting  of  a  green  vest,  su¬ 
perbly  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  man¬ 
tle  of  scarlet  and  gold  ;  pink  silk  stock¬ 
ing  pantaloons ;  boots,  or  sandals,  of 
green  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold; 
green  belt,  and  dirk  of  wood,  richly  gilt. 

Bonaparte,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
wore  no  orders  of  any  kind.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  lie  put  over  his  shoulders  a 
white  sarsnet  scarf,  with  the  ends  of  gold, 
having  the  eagle  thereon.  Disappointed 
in  his  application  to  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  he  threw  off  this  bauble,  and 
said  he  would  never  wear  it  again.  He 
wore  occasionally  nine  stars  ;  the  impe¬ 
rial  one  of  France,  the  largest,  in  the 
centre.  The  dress  sword  has  a  silver 
hilt,  with  the  spread  eagle  thereon.  The 
imperial  robe,  of  purple  velvet,  studded 
with  bees,  &c.  were  not  to  be  sold  :  the 
valet  added,  “  they  belong  to  France.” 

Mr.  Palmer  also  has  brought  over — 1. 
The  sword  which  Bonaparte  wore  in 
Egypt;  it  is  an  antique  Damascus:  the 
sash  of  gold,  w  ith  pearls  at  the  ends,  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Egypt.  2.  The  Prussian  eagles,  of 
massy  silver :  they  were  torn  from  the 
shamrock  of  Bonaparte's  saddle  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  3.  The  large  gold 
key  worn  by  Josephine,  as  chamberlain 
of  France.  4.  The  sword  Napoleon  took 
with  him  to  the  Netherlands.  5.  The 
belt  of  the  grand  marshal  of  France, 
which  is  exquisitely  embroidered  with 
gold ;  the  baton  and  the  eagle  in  blue 
enamel.  6.  Bertrand’s  belt,  taken  at 
Waterloo  by  the  Prussians,  is  of  scarlet, 
superbly  embroidered  in  gold  ;  the  clasps 
represent  a  grenade  exploding.  7.  The 
trumpet  of  the  imperial  guards,  richly 
sculptured,  but  beaten  completely  flat 
by  the  trampling  of  the  horses’  feet.  8. 
The  grand  cross  of  the  colonel  of  the 
imperial  guard,  viz.  Count  Renbouser; 
who,  after  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  effect  a  retreat  into  the 
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hotel  of  the  King  of  Spain,  but  he  was 
cut  down  by  a  detachment  of  Prussians, 
and  died  with  the  cross  firmly  grasped  in 
his  right  hand.  On  the  one  side  there  is 
an  eagle,  on  the  other  Napoleon’s  head, 
9.  The  cross  and  other  insignia  worn  by 
General  Cambrone,  who  was  engaged  in 
all  the  battles  fought  by  Bonaparte :  he 
was  killed  on  the  18th  of  June  by  the 
side  of  his  commander.  10.  An  infinity 
of  crosses,  iron,  silver,  gold,  &c.  found 
by  the  Prussians  and  English  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  and  sold  by  them ;  also 
stars  and  other  orders  of  merit,  which 
were  Prussian.  On  the  body  of  one 
French  officer  was  found  the  order  of  the 
legion  of  honour  around  his  neck,  and 
in  his  pocket  the  croix  de  St.  Louis. 

Maria  Louisa. — Mr.  Palmer  has  pur¬ 
chased  two  dresses  belonging  to  the 
above  :  the  first  is  a  robe  of  pink  crape, 
exquisitely  embroidered  with  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  the  white  lilac  ;  they  form  a 
deep  border  at  the  bottom,  nearly  six 
inches,  and  bordered  with  white  sattin 
ribband  :  it  has  full  sleeves,  frock  body, 
and  trimmed  round  the  neck  with  blond 
lace.  The  second  is  a  beautiful  amber 
velvet,  of  a  fabric  entirely  new :  it  re¬ 
sembles  a  tunic,  or  Turkish  robe,  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  cornucopia  in  silver, 
full  six  inches  deep  at  the  bottom ;  the 
sleeves  embroidered  over  th6  elbow  seam 
and  inside  with  silver ;  puffed  at  the 
shoulders,  and  spangled. — There  are 
numberless  other  curiosities  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Palmer,  particularly  a  very 
complete  suit  of  armour  belonging  to  the 
10th  Cuirassiers.  Mr,  P.  kindly  conti¬ 
nues  to  shew  the  whole  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  visitants;  but  he  expects  that 
those  who  apply  will  purchase  some 
trifling  article  in  his  line  of  business.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  add,  that 
it  is  Mr.  Palmer,  the  celebrated  sword- 
cutler,  so  long  popular  for  the  excellency 
of  his  goods. 

A  vast  number  of  Prussian  medals  have 
been  struck,  with  the  following  insciip* 
tion : — 

“  God  was  with  us  at  this  periqdt 

A  reward  from  Qod,” 
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THE  DRAMA. 

- They  abuse  our  scene 

That  say  we  live  by  Vice — indeed  ’tis  true, 

As  the  physicians  by  diseases  do — 

Only  to  cure  them! — Randolph’s  Muse’s  Looking-Glass . 


cannot  help  suspecting,  not- 
™  withstanding  some  very  flat¬ 
tering  prognostics  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  sound  and  genuine  interest  in 
the  drama  is  rather  upon  the  decline 
in  the  metropolis.  We  are  well 
aware  that  much  may  be  advanced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Behold,”  it  may  be  said,  “  the 
homage  paid  to  real  merit — what 
multitudes  run  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Mr.  Kean  and  Miss 
O’Neil/’  Such,  no  doubt,  is  the 
fact;  but  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that 
strong  symptoms  of  a  jaded  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  discriminating  part  of  the 
public  are  becoming  more  manifest 
every  day.  Nor  are  we  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  eagerness  to  attend  to 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  novelty  affords  any  proof  of  a 
cultivated  taste  for  the  drama,  which 
is  rather  evinced  by  a  zealous  con¬ 
cern  in  its  every-day  progress  than 
by  an  exclusive  attention  to  merit  in 
a  particular  department.  What  is 
the  usual  routine  when  a  new  per¬ 
former  of  extraordinary  talent  ap¬ 
pears  ] — A  few  critics  and  connois¬ 
seurs,  whom  the  town  agrees  to 
follow,  pronounces  in  his  favour :  to 
see  him  then  becomes  a  fashion; 
but  then  the  fashion  is  to  see  him 
only,  and,  while  it  lasts,  the  rage  is 
not  only  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the 
profession,  but  to  the  order,  combi¬ 
nation,  and  instruction,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain 
with  Euclid,  that  the  w  hole  consists  of 
till  of  its  parts,  form  the  chief  charm 
of  a  play.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  this  clannish  kind  of  resort 
to  the  theatre  is  not  a  fact  in  favour 
of  our  position ;  for,  as  a  “  Timour 


the  Tartar”  will  effect  it  equally 
with  a  Kean  or  an  O’Neil,  and,  a 9 
far  as  crowding  is  implied,  ensure  it 
nearly  as  long,  it  is  demonstrative  of 
any  thing  but  of  a  legitimate  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  drama.  That  attach¬ 
ment  the  proprietors  of  our  winter 
theatres,  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
monopoly,  are  cutting  up  by  the 
roots.  “  The  savages  of  Louisiana 
fell  the  tree  to  get  at  the  fruit — be¬ 
hold  the  image  of  a  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,”  says  Montesquieu  :  “  behold 
the  image  of  patentee  management,* 
say  we. 

To  inveigh  against  individuals, 
who,  in  their  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  their  advantages,  act  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  would  be  illi¬ 
beral  and  absurd.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  against  the  men,  but  agaiust 
the  system,  that  we  argue,  when  we 
assert  that  the  present  monopoly  of 
the  regular  drama  is  gradually  ba¬ 
nishing  from  the  theatre  all  those 
real  admirers  of  the  stage  who  de¬ 
light  in  the  pure  representation  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  One  of  the 
first  consequences  of  these  invidious 
patents  is  the  necessity  of  building 
houses  of  a  size  that  precludes  the 
united  advantage  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  au¬ 
dience.  From  this  necessity  results 
another  mischief:  theatres  so  exten¬ 
sive  can  only  be  filled  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  due  court  to  vulgar  appre¬ 
hension  ;  hence  follow  spectacle  and 
finery,  which,  by  the  confession  of  the 
managers  themselves,  constitute  the 
most  burthensome  part  of  their  ex¬ 
penditure,  being  the  pleaded  reason 
for  advance  of  price.  Had  the 
winter  houses  been  less  capacious. 
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much  of  such  foolish  expence  might 
have  been  avoided  ;  and,  for  this  and 
other  causes,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  extent 
of  their  establishments  will  prove  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  proprietors 
themselves.  There  is,  in  fact,  much 
reason  to  believe  that  three  or  four 
theatres  of  a  moderate  size  would 
be  more  permanently  beneficial  to 
all  concerned  in  them,  than  two  upon 
the  scale  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  would  certainly  benefit ;  not 
merely  as  it  regards  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission,  but  because  one  or  two 
superior  theatres  of  rational  dimen¬ 
sions  might  confine  themselves  to  the 
higher  and  purer  drama,  and  find 
sufficient  encouragement  among  its 
ardent  admirers,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sacrificing  to  the  mere  vota¬ 
ries  of  shew.  At  present,  these 
admirers  seem  half-disposed  to  dy 
the  field,  and  leave  the  managers  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  difficulties  of 
their  own  creation — the  necessity  of 
throwing  away  thousands,  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  injury  of  the  actor,  of  the 
audience,  and  of  themselves. 

It  wili  be  obvious  to  most  of  our 
readers  that  we  have  been  chiefly  led 
into  the  foregoing  reflections  by  the 
known  disappointment  in  the  profits 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  the  call  for  a 
rise  in  the  admission  at  both  theatres. 
Although  we  affect  no  particular  con¬ 
tempt  for  money,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  intended  advance,  we  could  ex¬ 
claim  with  Iago,  “  Who  steals  our 
purse,  steals  trash ;”  but  we  are  by 
no  means  so  philosophical  when  we 
consider  that  we  shall  be  paying  this 
and  other  additions,  in  aid  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  ensuring  the  sacrifice 
of  sense  and  taste  to  extravagance 
and  glare,  rendering  a  rational  en¬ 
joyment  every  day  more  difficult, 
and  gradually  injuring  and  debasing 
the  only  species  of  public  recreation 
which  is  mental  and  refined.  One 
comfort,  indeed,  remains:  “  even- 
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handed  Justice,”  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances,  seems  disposed  to 
convey  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the 
lips  of  the  giver.  Standing  upon  a 
a  private  right,  which,  however  le¬ 
gally  sanctioned,  is  in  every  sense  a 
public  wrong,  the  patentees  are  (cer¬ 
tainly  most  illegally)  denied  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  setting  a  price  upon  their 
own  exertions.  This  it  is,  to  infringe 
upon  the  fine  principles  of  social  jus¬ 
tice  :  you  would  not  only  monopolise, 
but  charge  as  you  please ;  and,  though 
statute  law  is  with  you,  that  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  for  once,  seems  to  stare 
it  out  of  countenance.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  half-inclined  to  think 
that  at  present  these  concerns  are  ra¬ 
ther  bounded  as  to  profit;  but  re¬ 
gard  the  cause,  and  who  will  regret 
it  I — It  seems  the  frequenters  of  the 
pit  are  to  be  bribed  into  the  addi¬ 
tional  sixpence  by  a  farther  attention 
to  their  convenience — their  seats  are 
to  have  backs  to  them :  these  will,  at 
least,  enable  them  to  decide  upon  the 
affair  at  their  ease. 


The  summer  theatres  have  pro¬ 
duced  several  new  pieces  of  a  minor 
description;  but  we  have  heard  such 
a  poor  account  of  most  of  them, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  an  opera 
entitled  “  the  King's  Proxy,”  brought 
out  at  the  Lyceum,  we  have  not  been 
moved  to  attend  to  any  of  them. 
When  we  add  that  “  the  King's 
Proxy”  is  the  production  of  Mr* 
Arnold,  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  fervid  genius  of  that  gentleman 
will  readily  guess  the  rest.  As  a 
composition,  it  is  a  mixture  of  halt¬ 
ing  verse  and  homely  prose,  but; 
rendered  bearable  by  a  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  stage  effect  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  incident.  The  story  is  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  one  of  the 
beautiful  Elfrida,a  name  that,  by  re¬ 
viving  some  very  pleasing  poetical 
recollections  of  the  exquisite  dra¬ 
ma  of  Mason,  suggests  comparisons 
|  that  can  be  of  no  service  to  Mr. 
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Arnold.  ex  The  King’s  Proxy,”  how¬ 
ever,  departs  from  history  altoge¬ 
ther;  the  deceived  Edgar,  in  the 
opera,  turning  out  one  of  the  most 
forgiving  and  placable  of  princes, 
whose  hardest  task  is  to  put  up  with 
being  treated  like  a  fool.  A  thea¬ 
trical  piece,  when  founded  upon 
known  historical  fact,  generally  loses 
by  a  positive  departure  from  it;  not 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  ob* 
starvation  will  apply,  because  no  one 
could  for  a  moment  believe  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  opera  to  have  occurred 
jany-where  beneath  the  moon.  To 
fckew  the  plastic  power  of  a  fine 
imagination,  we  will  briefly  relate 
them.  Athelwolf,  having  deceived 
Iris  sovereign  by  a  false  representa¬ 
tion  of  Elfrida,  and  contrived  to 
marry  her  himself,  to  conceal  his 
treachery  is  obliged  to  seclude  her  in 
a  solitary  castle  on  one  of  his  estates. 
The  piece  opens  (as  in  the  “  Elfrida” 
of  Mason)  with  an  attempt  of  her 
father  to  penetrate  into  the  castle, 
in  disguise,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  treatment  ofhisdaimh- 
ter :  this  he  efl'ects,  but  without  be¬ 
ing  able  either  to  see  her,  or  to 
account  for  her  seclusion.  Thus 
batfled,  he  retires  with  an  intention 
to  attack  it  with  an  armed  force, 
when  xMhelwoif  himself  arrives  to 
see  his  wife ;  but  has  scarcely  entered 
the  castle,  before  he  is  overtaken  by 
a  friendly  courtier,  his  confident, 
who  has  speeded  to  inform  him  that 
the  kiug  is  within  a  few  hours’  ride 
of  his  domains,  and  intends  to  visit 
him.  In  this  dilemma  he  is  obliged 
to  inform  Eifrida  of  the  truth,  when 
the  best  scheme  that  occurs  to  them 
-is  to  pass  off  her  principal  waiting- 
maid  for  herself.  This  expedient, 
of  course,  turns  the  wdiole  affair  to 
a  joke  ;  almost  all  that  follows,  until 
the  last  scene,  is  low  comedy.  Ed¬ 
gar  finally  discovers  the  trick  upon 
him,  by  the  agency  of  an  envious 
courtier;  the  conduct  of  Elfrida’s 
father,  who  is  ecjually  played  upon 
with  himself,  having  first  excited 


doubt.  As  must  be  expected  in  this 
beaten  track,  anger  first  ensues — 
pardon  follows — and  the  emphatic 
moral  from  the  whole  is,  that  wo 
man  in  love-affairs  should  trust  to 
another,  but  absolutely — judge  for 
himself. 

With  respect  to  acting,  there  is 
not  an  opportunity  for  a  particle  of 
it  in  the  whole  piece,  except  in  the 
character  of  the  disguised  waiting- 
maid,  Editha,  which  was  supported 
by  Miss  Kelly,  with  all  the  nature 
and  naivete  which  so  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguishes  her.  The  author’s  humour 
consisted  in  making  her  a  kind  of 
female  Sancho  Panza,  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  proverbs;  this  thought, 
since  the  production  of  the  aforesaid 
Sancho  Panza,  has  been  used  by  all 
sorts  of  writers  in  all  manner  of 
ways — a  fact  which  proves  its  excel¬ 
lence,  if  not  its  originality.  In  the 
present  instance  a  certain  number  of 
proverbs  is  handed  over  to  Miss 
Kelly  to  make  the  best  use  of  in  her 
power,  and  really,  without  the  ad¬ 
ditional  aid  of  a  single  'pointed 
sentence  she  contrives  to  keep  the 
audience  in  good-humour  from  one 
end  of  the  piece  to  the  other. 
A  Mr.  Harley  (of  whom  we  shall 
speak  more  at  large  presently)  does 
his  best  to  second  her  in  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  nobody  could  make 
much  of,  its  entire  humour  consist¬ 
ing  in  a  single  joke.  The  stew  ard  of 
Athelvvrlf  and  lover  of  Editha,  his 
master  entrusts  to  him  the  important 
task  of  hunting  down  the  hundred 
wolves  which  form  his  portion  of 
income-tax ,  agreeably  to  the  edict  of 
Edgar  for  their  extirpation.  When 
the  play  opens,  he  has  just  triumphed 
over  the  ninety-ninth,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
coming  forward  of  the  hundredth: 
of  course,  he  can  talk  of  nothing 
else,  and  of  nothing  else  does  he 
talk.  An  actor  in  such  a  situation 
is  really  to  be  pitied  ;  with  scarcely 
any-thing  to  say,  he  must  continue 
prating,  and,  with  less  to  tl*),  appeaif 
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absorbed.  This  kind  of  writing  is,  j  indulged  with  the  '*  Bee-hive,”  in 
in  fact,  the  grave  of  talent  in  the  which  we  saw  the  new  performer, 
performer ;  for,  to  hide  its  extreme  Mr.  Harley,  from  Brighton,  in  the 
nonentity,  a  restless  activity  is  as-  character  of  Mingle.  As  we  under- 
sumed,  which,  if  it  once  becomes  a  stood  this  gentleman  was  engaged  to 
habit,  he  bids  adieu  to  nature  and  succeed  Bannister  at  Drury  Lane, 
repose  for  ever.  It  is  not  for  man  to  we  were  anxious  to  witness  his  exerr 
make  something  out  of  nothing,  and  tions  in  the  immediate  line  which  he 
many  an  excellent  comedian  has  intends  to  pursue.  The  impression 
ruined  himself  in  the  attempt.  he  has  made  upon  us,  upon  the 

But  we  forget  we  are  speaking  of  whole,  is  favourable;  the  natural  le¬ 
an  English  opera ,  and  have  not  yet  quisites  he  enjoys  in  great  perfection, 
said  a  word  of  the  music,  for  which  his  person,  voice,  and  countenance, 
the  wror!d  is  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  being  all  in  his  favour.  As  a  comic: 
Cooke,  the  leading  singer  at  the  Ly-  singer  he  approaches  Matthews,  who 
ceum.  As  we  never  heard  any  that  is  evidently  his  model,  although 
struck  us  as  less  original  or  more  much  may  be  allow  ed  for  his  appear- 
familiar,  we  half  suspect  this  gentle-  ance  in  a  character  which  was  written 
man's  talents  has  been  confined  to  for  that  performer.  The  rock  upon 
the  humble  task  of  adaptation.  A  |  which  Mr.  Harley  appears  likely  to 
song  appropriated  to  himself,  and  a  split  is  redundancy— a  too  incessant 
hunting  duet  between  him  and  Pyne,  exertion:  it  is  impossible  to  link  such 
aione  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ceaseless  activity  either  to  meaning 
audience,  and  even  these  in  no  great  or  motive.  Doubtless  nothing  is 
degree,  Mr.  Cooke  is  a  very  pleas-  |  more  common  in  society  than  to  dis- 
iog  singer,  although  with  hounded  1  cover  individuals  with  involuntary 
powers;  a  deficiency  which  he  ren-  habits  which  resemble  it;  but  the 
ders  more  obvious  than  it  would  be  delineation  of  mere  habit,  when  the 
by  an  endeavour  to  imitate  Braham  :  source  of  it  is  unapparent,  is  a  very 
upon  the  w  hole,  however,  he  is  an  barren  task  to  the  actor,  and  will  do 
acquisition  to  this  concern,  although  little  to  improve  him  in  his  profe&. 
as  an  actor  belowr  mediocrity.  A  sion.  This  fault  in  Mr.  Harley  may 
Mr.  Higman,  from  Bath,  has  sue-  possibly  be  the  result  of  over  anxiety 
ceeded  Mr.  Smith,  whom  he  resem-  instead  of  self-possession,  to  which 
bles  in  voice,  although  not  in  clearness  some  have  attributed  it ;  if  so,  it 
and  compass:  his  single  song  in  this  will  quickly  disappear;  if,  on  the 
opera  was  received  with  calm  appro-  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  unabashed 
bation.  When  we  add,  that  the  confidence,  we  despair  of  him.  We 
beautiful  Elfrida  was  sung  and  en*  never  witnessed  rant  in  a  tragedian, 
acted  by  Miss  Poole,  and  her  father,  or  boisterous  vivacity  in  a  comedian, 
the  bluff  Earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  end  in  any-thing  ;  both  of  them 
Fawcett,  our  task  is  ended.  The  prove  the  absence  of  mind  and 
latter  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  more  discrimination — requisites  which  no 
meaning  to  convey  than  most  of  the  experience  can  supply.  If  he  must 
other  performers ;  at  least,  there  study  from  a  model,  we  would  re¬ 
v/ere  a  few  traits  of  nature  in  his  commend  Mr.  Harley  to  qualify  M a- - 
part  which  could  he  made  use  of,  thews  with  Liston,  and  learn  from 
and  he  made  use  of  them  according-  the  latter  the  admirable  power  of 
ly:  it  is  impossible,  however,  for  marking  without  visible  effort.  As 
Fawcett  to  feel  at  home  at  the  Ly-  the  successor  of  Bannister,  in  parti- 
eeurn.  cular,  we  suspect  this  gentleman’s 

After  the  above  opera,  wt.  were  power  of  assuming  the  deep  tone  of 
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feeling  and  humanity  which  that  re¬ 
spectable  performer  could  give  to 
vulgar  honesty  and  subordinate 
worth.  Who,  indeed,  has  ever  deli¬ 
vered  the  English  common-place, 
which  springs  from  a  good  heart  and 
a  good  temper  in  minor  society,  like 
Bannister.  As  a  representative  of 
the  easiness,  or  •  rather  weakness, 
which  is  complimented  with  the  name 
of  good-nature,  he  was  also  unrival¬ 
led.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  how  far  Mr.  Harley  is  likely  to 
supply  his  place,  but  we  much  fear 
he  will  inherit  but  part  of  his  mantle 
— his  power  of  eccentricity  and  drol¬ 
lery  in  the  line  of  broad  farce. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  speak 
generally  of  the  performances  at  the 
Hay  market,  and  a  word  or  two  more 
on  the  acting  of  Mr.  Meggot  and 


Miss  Greville.  The  former  has 
been  treated  with  more  candour  and 
justice  since  his  representation  of 
Richard,  and  we  fancy  that,  in  the 
serious  drama,  the  public  judgment 
will  ultimately  assign  him  a  station 
of  respectable  mediocrity.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  party  occasionally  alive 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre, 
which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were 
not  cruel.  To  our  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  there  are  at  this  moment  many 
otherwise  well-disposed  personages 
who  deem  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
track  of  Kean  as  a  species  of  unpar¬ 
donable  presumption,  which  should 
ensure  the  penalty  of  professional 
ruin:  these  good  souls  are  never 
judges,  but  become  Yorks  or  Lan¬ 
casters  just  as  it  may  happen,  and 
lay  about  them  accordingly. 
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O!  World,  thy  slippery  turns ! — Shakspeare. 


DISPOSAL  OF  BONAPARTE. 

rjAAKEN  altogether,  the  general 
tone  of  English  sentiment  since 
the  surrender  of  this  extraordinary 
man  affords  a  very  striking  instance 
of  the  involuntary  homage  paid  by 
mankind  to  exalted  talent.  To  a 
certain  degree  we  are  sorry  to  witness 
it,  because  we  fear  that  in  most 
minds  it  is  the  result  of  the  usual 
vulgar  admiration  of  conquest  and 
victory ;  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  springs  from  a  feeling  that  is  at 
once  honourable  and  magnanimous, 
for  what  can  be  more  so  than  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  enmity  towards  a  fallen 
foe — what  more  truly  noble  than  a 
candid  admission  of  the  great  quali¬ 
ties  which  really  belong  to  him.  The 
merit  of  the  British  public,  in  this 
graceful  yielding,  is  the  greater,  be¬ 
cause  government  has  by  no  means 
led  the  way  in  it,  and  the  usual 


oracles  of  the  people,  their  leading 
journalists,  have  been  furious  in  their 
endeavours  to  put  it  down.  Racks, 
chains,  gibbets,  and  dungeons,  alone 
occupy  the  sportive  imaginations  of 
these  pen-and-ink  warriors,  who 
really  seem  to  be  seized  with  the 
mania  of  the  cobler  of  Messina,  and 
to  be  disposed,  with  all  the  malignity 
of  sedentary  cowardice,  to  murder, 
or  (to  use  their  own  language)  exe¬ 
cute,  every-body  whose  ideas  of  po¬ 
litical  right  and  wrong  disagree  with 
their  own.  As  far  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  Bonaparte  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  these  high-minded  gentry  have 
wholly  failed  :  the  truth  is,  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  couni  ry  has  begun 
to  operate  upon  a  right  view  of  things. 
While  the  people  believed  w  hat  was 
told  them,  that  Napoleon  ruled  in 
France  by  military  means  alone,  and 
thiit  the  groaning  country  was  soli- 
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citous  to  get  rid  of  a  merciless  ty¬ 
rant,  they  felt  a  very  proper  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  scourge  of  all;  but, 
since  the  event  has  proved  that  in 
Bonaparte  France  obeyed  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  her  choice,  they  perceive  the 
question,  with  respect  to  him,  to 
have  entirely  altered.  In  the  eye  of 
reason,  he  is  now  no  more  than  the 
vanquished  sovereign  of  a  martial 
people,  obliged  by  force  of  arms  to 
yield  to  a  competitor,  which  compe¬ 
titor  can  only  remain  secure  by  his 
captivity.  This  view  of  the  case 
leaves  the  point  of  policy  entirely 
open  as  it  regards  his  safe  disposal; 
but  it  clearly  absolves  him  from  the 
odium  attached  to  him  as  a  tyrannic 
ruler  of  France:  he  is  a  dethroned 
potentate  and  prisoner  of  war,  and 
nothing  more.  As  to  the  command¬ 
ing  qualities  which  render  him  an 
object  of  dread,  let  us  dread  them 
if  we  please,  but  let  us  not  degrade 
ourselves  by  abusing  the  man  be¬ 
cause  he  possesses  them.  They  have 
been  mischievous,  no  doubt*  as  great 
energies  uniformly  are  when  they  as¬ 
sume  a  military  aspect ;  but  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  re¬ 
spect  they  have  been  more  so  than 
those  of  other  conquerors,  or  why 
he  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  hatred 
from  which  the  spoliators  of  Poland, 
of  Turkey,  and  of  Ilindostan,  have 
been  permitted  to  escape. 

Of  the  propriety  of  banishing  this 
important  captive  to  St.  Helena,  we 
profess  to  give  no  opinion :  the  cold 
will  call  it  prudent,  and  the  warm, 
ungenerous :  it  may  be  disagreeable, 
but  it  is  any-thing  but  dishonourable 
to  the  individual  himself.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  repeat  the  endless  details  of 
his  deportment  on  board  of  ship — 
his  conversation,  and  his  remon¬ 
strance  :  those  who  have  not  already 
read  them  would  scarcely  peruse 
them  any-where,  and  those  who  have 
will  readily  excuse  a  repetition.  Our 
lighter  task  shall  be  to  convev  a  few 
of  the  impressions  they  have  made 
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upon  us,  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
qualities  which  give  their  possessor 
so  much  influence  over  mankind. 
The  consideration  will  not  be  unpro¬ 
fitable,  because  we  think  it  will  end 
in  a  conviction  that  the  world  is  not 
so  much  the  dupe  of  form  and  pa¬ 
geantry  as  many  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  that  those  externals  of 
greatness,  which  not  unfrequently 
exhibit  their  poor  possessor,  like  the 
lady  in  the  lobster,  in  a  state  of  most 
disproportionate  insignificance,  are 
quite  unnecessary  to  real  talent  and 
native  superiority;  There  never  was 
a  man  who  obtained  equal  elevation 
that  was  less  a  King  Arthur — less 
the  king  of  a  coronation,  than  Bo¬ 
naparte,  when  at  the  pinnacle ;  and 
certainly  there  never  was  a  man  who 
endured  overwhelming  adversity  with 
more  dignity  and  composure.  Where- 
ever  he  sets  his  foot,  his  ascendancy 
is  manifest ;  and  yet  it  seems  ac¬ 
quired  without  any  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fort  on  his  own  part,  by  a  deportment 
which,  while  it  evinces  his  quick  ob¬ 
servation,  his  intuitive  sagacity,  and 
his  mental  decision,  is  both  natural 
and  unconstrained.  Doubtless  many 
who  have  seen  him,  and  who  even 
expected  to  see  a  great  man,  made  up 
their  minds  to  behold  a  very  different 
personage.  Some  were  probably 
prepared  to  witness  a  ferocious-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  tremendous  whiskers; 
others,  a  stalking  elevated  species  of 
hussar,  like  the  hero  of  a  German 
tragedy.  In  Napoleon  they  see  nei¬ 
ther  one  nor  the  other,  and  yet  they 
feel  him  superior:  how  is  this— are 
there  nobles  of  Nature’s  creation? 
We  suppose  there  are;  and  that  this 
man,  although  he  has  lost  his  throne, 
preserves  his  birth-right.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  banishment  to  St. 
Helena  seems,  for  the  present,  to 
divorce  his  fortune  from  that  of  the 
world,  although  many  expect  that 
the  separation  will  not  be  eternal. 
With  respect  to  himself,  we  think  it  is; 
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but  we  are  not  quite  certain  of  the 
fact  as  it  regards  his  posterity. 

“  Having  disposed  of  Bonaparte, — 
the  war  is  over!”  interrupts  a  fair 
reader,  in  recollection  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  allies by  no  means ;  it 
is  now  discovered  that  France,  as  a 
nation,  and  not  merely  the  individual 
who  governed  it,  has  merited  a  long 
arrear  of  vengeance  from  insulted 
Europe.  In  the  common  course  of 
national  vicissitude  and  transaction, 
this  would  be  well ;  but  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  the  avenging  system  is 
fraught  with  all  kind  of  contradic- 
lion,  and  affords  a  sickening  proof 
of  the  little  reliance  there  is  to  be 
placed  on  manifestoes  and  declara¬ 
tions.  With  the  avowed  purpose  of 
putting  down  a  particular  family, 
the  allied  sovereigns  march  against 
France;  any  interference  with  its 
internal  government,  in  other  respects, 
they  utterly  disclaim ;  and  then,  in 
the  first  place,  with  infinite  consis¬ 
tency,  force  a  sovereign  upon  its 
throne,  whom  it  regards  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  hatred;  and,  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  require  him  to  govern  like 
any-thing  but  a  Frenchman.  It  is 
evident  that  this  unfortunate  monarch 
begins  to  perceive  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  falling  in  with  the  acquired 
ideas  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
he  aspires  to  govern  :  pitiable,  at  the 
very  best,  is  the  situation  of  a  ruler 
who  must  be  eternally  associated,  in 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  with  igno¬ 
miny,  suffering,  and  disgrace;  but 
he  would,  indeed,  merit  their  ever¬ 
lasting  execration,  if  he  followed  the 
line  chalked  out  for  him  by  our  jour- 
nalistsTSvho  really  seem  panting  for 
a  proscription  like  that  of  Sylla  or 
a  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  To 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  these  ardent 
gentry,  Louis  should  assume,  with 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  that  of 
executioner-general  to  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  and,  after  conducting  to 
the  scaffold  most  of  the  effective  ta¬ 
lent,  civil  and  military,  in  his  domi- 
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.nions,  form  an  administration  from 
the  pure  noblesse ,  and  rule  over  his 
countrymen  in  the  usual  style  of  his 
illustrious  house ;  that  is,  like  a  monk, 
a  profligate,  or  with  the  taw  dry  mock- 
heroism  of  a  Louis  the  XIV.  This 
delectable  state  of  things  restored, 
as  it  has  been  done  already  with 
great  eclat  in  Spain — the  occasional 
dragooning  of  a  few  Protestants, 
and  imprisonment  of  authors,  book¬ 
sellers,  and  -liher ales ,  will  serve  to 
enliven  the  columns  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  series  of  amusing  facts, 
all  tending  to  nourish  our  dignified 
delight  at  being  the  only  people  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  who  dare  to 
say  what  they  think,  and  to  give 
point  to  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  declare  ourselves  “  the  deliverers 
of  Europe,'7 

With  respect  to  the  present  suffer¬ 
ings  of  France,  regarding  them  in 
the  abstract,  and  apart  from  the 
professions  of  those  who  inflict  them, 
wre  see  nothing  in  her  endurance  but 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  her 
own  boundless  ambition.  We  detest 
affected  humanity,  and  all  humanity 
is  affected  that  can  only  feel  on  one 
side :  as  a  species  of  merited  retribu¬ 
tion,  we  can  bear  to  behold  the  ut¬ 
termost  miseries  of  w  ar  inflicted  upon 
a  people  who  have  so  amply  inflicted 
them :  we  can  regard  with  reverence 
the  awful  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  thus  punishes  national 
vain-glory  and  hardness  of  heart;  and 
bow  to  the  wisdom  and  justice 
which,  in  the  due  order  of  event,  has 
decreed  their  punishment.  But  this 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  natural 
consequences  of  human  error  and 
obliquity,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  would  change  w  hips  into  scor¬ 
pions,  and  coolly  enjoy  the  lash.  We 
really  feel  no  satisfaction  in  the  idea 
of  the  rapine  and  violence  which  is 
afflicting  the  helpless  population  of 
France,  because  the  same  evils' w  ere 
formerly  felt  by  Prussia  and  Spain, 
and,  upon  the  Christian  principle, 
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know  not  who  can.  The  tone  of 
exultation  assumed  by  a  part  of  our 
press  upon  any  proof  of  extreme 
severity  and  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  allied  armies,  is  truly  demoniacal 
and  strikingly  disgraceful,  when  it  is 
considered  that  Great  Britain  is  the 
only  country  in  the  alliance  which 
has  not  endured  any  of  the  evils 
these  cruel  and  low-minded  men 
seem  so  anxious  to  inflict.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  day  after  day,  too,  of  lists 
of  individuals  whom  it  is  proper  to 
hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  is  equally 
discreditable.  With  a  few,  a  very 
few  exceptions,  there  is  no  individual 
political  guilt  in  France;  whatever, 
the  degree  of  error  and  of  crime,  it  I 
has  been  national.  Take  five  and- 
twenty  years  from  the  maturity  of 
reason,  and  how  much  of  a  man’s 
life,  more  than  first  and  second  child¬ 
hood,  remains?  For  five-and -twenty 
years  a  tone  of  mind  and  line  of 
thinking  have  been  growing  up  in 
France,  which  we  call  upon  them  to 
consider  as  enormously  guilty,  and 
change  at  the  word  of  command. 
They  do  not,  nay,  they  cannot  obey, 
and  we  exclaim.  Shoot  them  !  A 
gallant  young  man  has  at  last  been 
executed,  and  the  delight  is  ex¬ 
treme  ;  but  what  was  his  guilt  ? — 
thinking  with  all  France,  and  acting 
as  he  thought.  It  is  quite  clear  that, 
with  respect  to  moral  turpitude,  La- 
bedoyere  is  on  a  par  with  every  man 
in  France,  who  preferred  the  sway 
of  a  Bonaparte  to  a  Bourbon,  and 
an  execution  of  one  of  them  by  lot 
would,  as  to  guilt  or  innocence,  have 
been  nearly  the  same  thing.  This 
severity  has  evidently  been  forced 
upon  Louis,  and  we  suppose  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  has  been  thought 
political :  whether  it  will  prove  so 
or  not,  time  will  quickly  shew  ;  but 
of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  to 
call  for  such  sacrifices  is  disgraceful 
in  Great  Britain.  Executions  for 
principles  are  always  odious ;  the  axe 
and  halter  were  no  feathers  in  the 


cap  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  1715 
and  45,  although  rigour  was  defen¬ 
sible  in  that  case  in  a  hundred  times 
greater  degree  than  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  France,  because  the  rebel¬ 
lious  party  formed  a  positive  inino^ 
rity — the  subjects  of  poor  Louis 
were  almost  unanimous  the  other 
way.  .  r 

How  long  France  is  to  remain  in 
her  present  state  of  occupation,  is 
nearly  as  uncertain  now  as  it  was  a 
month  ago.  By  the  pouring-in  of 
fresh  troops,  and  the  evident  aim  of 
the  allies  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
fortresses,  it  seems  likely  that  some 
very  strong  measures  are  intended. 
If  they  are  precautionary  only,  they 
may  be  defended,  however  decisive  ; 
but,  if  a  dismemberment  of  France 
(proper)  be  endea  voured,  Europe  will 
rue  the  day,  for  it  can  never  last, 
and  serve  only  to  root  the  military 
malady  which  afflicts  her,  the  mis¬ 
chievous  existence  of  which,  in  the 
said  France,  she  is  affecting  to  pu¬ 
nish  as  a  crime.  Would  to  heaven 
this  confederacy  of  sovereigns  was 
broken  up;  its  duration  portends 
little  good  to  the  governed  in  any 
country. 

A  new  war  in  India,  of  rather  a 
serious  complexion  at  present,  and 
the  entire  conquest  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  portion  of  Ceylon,  are  little 
points  of  knowledge  which  have  ar¬ 
rived  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
These  are  bagatelles  to  the  ladies, 
and,  indeed,  to  every-body  but  those 
concerned  in  them,  until  they  gradu¬ 
ally  reach  us  in  their  effects.  Had 
our  warlike  customs  resembled  those 
of  the  ancients  (the  Romans,  for  in¬ 
stance,)  our  fair  readers  might  have 
felt  more  on  the  subject,  because, 
in  that  case,  the  chariots  of  the  Re¬ 
gent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

would  have  been  followed  bv  Bona- 
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parte  and  the  King  of  Kandy  to  St. 
Paul's ;  nor  could  the  first  of  them 
have  complained  of  a  ceremony  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  people  whose  policy 
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lie  made  tlie  model  of  liis  own. 
— Domestically,  we  are  sorry  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  is  a  universal  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  stagnation  of  trade. 
The  return  of  amity  with  the  United 
States  has,  indeed,  done  something 
for  one  or  two  branches  of  our  ma¬ 
nufacture,  but  almost  all  our  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  continent 
seem  suspended.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
perceive  certain  points  of  internal 
improvement  exact  extraordinary  at¬ 


tention  at  this  moment;  such  as  the 
education  of  the  poor,  the  state  of 
the  prisons,  the  regulations  of  the 
mad -houses,  and  the  state  of  mendi¬ 
city  in  the  metropolis.  The  calm 
progress  of  social  improvement  is  a 
green  spot  in  the  dreary  Oasis  of 
war,  tumult,  and  vicissitude,  upon 
which  the  eye  of  reason  delights  to 
pause,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  wretch¬ 
edness  and  sterility  with  which  it  is 
surrounded. 
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ULLETIN  of  the  King’s  Health.— 
“  Windsor  Castle ,  Aug.  5. — His  Ma¬ 


jesty  has  continued  in  a  state  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  comfort  during  the  last 
month,  and  is  in  good  health,  but  without 
any  diminution  of  his  Majesty’s  dis¬ 
order.” 

We  regret  to  state  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  met  with  a 
very  serious  accident  on  the  5th  instant, 
at  Oatlands.  About  ten  o’clock,  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  shower-bath,  he 
stepped  upon  the  oil-cloth,  which  being 
in  a  slippery  state,  he  slipped,  and,  fall¬ 
ing,  broke  his  left  arm.  Six  hours  ex¬ 
pired  before  surgical  assistance  could  be 
procured  ;  Mr.  Osborne,  the  surgeon  to 
the  household  at  Oatlands,  who  resides 
at  Walton,  about  a  mile  from  Oatlands 
House,  being  from  home,  and  it  having, 
therefore,  become  necessary  to  send  ex¬ 
press^  to  town  to  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
and  WJr.  Macgregor,  the  surgeon,  requir¬ 
ing  their  attendance  at  Oatlands. 

The  12th  instant  being  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent’s  birth  day,  it  was  observed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  metropolis  by  the  court, 
and  upon  tins  occasion  the  observance 
was  nearly,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as 
the  King’s  birth-day,  except  a  public 
court.  The  morning  w  as  ushered  in  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  which  continued 
iduring  the  day  ;  the  flags  on  the  church- 
steeples  were  hoisted,  as  well  as  on  the 
public  buildings,  the  ships  in  port,  &c. 
It  was  observed  at  the  Stamp-office  and 
all  the  public  offices  as  a  close  holiday. 
The  guards  at  St.  James’s,  the  Queen’s 
Ralace,  and  the  Tilt-yard,  mounted  guard 
in  their  new  clothing,  white  gaiters,  &c. 
with  -the  state  colours,  and  the  band  in 


their  state  clothes.  Carlton  House  was 
thronged  during  the  day  with  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  leaving  their  names  and 
congratulations  on  the  return  of  the  day. 
The  St.  James’s  Park  guns  fired  a  double 
royal  salute,  as  customary  on  the  King’s 
birth  day.  A  grand  dinner  was  given  to 
the  officers  of  state,  court  attendants, 
&c.  at  Carlton  House.  Her  Majesty 
gave  a  grand  dinner  at  six  o’clock  at  the 
Palace,  at  which  were  present,  besides 
herself  and  the  Princesses,  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Kent, 
the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  &c. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent 
is  preparing  to  visit  the  continent  for 
some  years,  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
his  establishment,  and,  by  submitting  to 
extensive  retrenchments  and  privations, 
producing  a  fund  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  embarrassments. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  departed 
for  the  continent  to  bring  over  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Salms,  for  the  purpose  of  his  being 
re-married  in  this  country. 

On  the  2d  ultimo,  at  half  past  eleven 
o’clock,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
left  Carlton  House  in  an  open  carriage 
and  four  beautiful  bays,  driven  by  two 
postillions  in  dark-green  fancy  dresses, 
with  two  out-riders,  to  proceed  on  her 
w  ay  to  Weymouth.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  attended  by  the  Countess  of  Ilchester 
and  Colonel  Addenbroke.  A  close  coach 
and  four  followed,  in  which  w’ere  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Short,  her  Royal  Highness’s 
sub-preceptor  and  chaplain,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell.  A  chariot  and  four  followed, 
in  which  were  her  Royal  Highness’s  prin¬ 
cipal  page  and  two  female  domestics. — 
The  Duke  of  Kent  and  others  visited  her 
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Royal  Highness  previous  to  her  depar¬ 
ture. 

The  sum  of  9000k  has  been  paid  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  sum  placed  to  her  direct 
credit. 

On  the  11th  August  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  an  Act.  allowing  Messrs. 
Meux  and  Co.  London,  to  brew,  duty- 
free,  so  much  strong  beer  as  would  be 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  lost  in  the 
bursting  of  the  great  vat  in  their  brewery 
a  few  months  ago  ;  and  also  to  allow  them 
to  use,  duty-free,  such  a  quantity  of  malt 
and  hops  as  would  be  equivalent  to  those 
articles  expended  in  manufacturing  the 
beer  so  lost. 

On  the  1st  August  the  Prince  Regent 
held  a  court  at  Carlton  House,  which  was 
attended  by  all  the  ministers  and  great 
officers  of  state  in  town.  His  Royal 
Highness  held  a  privy-council,  at  which 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was  introduced 
and  sworn  in  a  member,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  board  accordingly.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryder  did  homage  before  the  Regent 
upon  his  being  elected  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 

A  very  elegant  and  admired  stud  of 
about  thirty  horses  has  arrived,  in  charge 
of  Sir  Gore  Ousley,  as  a  present  from  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Persia  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  Sir  Gore’s 
attention  induced  him  to  accompany  the 
horses  on  the  journey  from  Persia  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  on  the  voyage  from  that 
port  to  this  country,  in  person. 

A  general  order,  signed  Palmerston, 
has  been  issued  from  the  War-office,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  stating  that  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  to  testify  his  sense  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  gallantry  manifested  upon  all 
occasions  by  the  British  army,  and  more 
particularly  the  conspicuous  valour  dis¬ 
played  by  them  in  the  late  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  gained  near  Waterloo,  has  been 
pleased  to  increase  the  pension  of  wound¬ 
ed  officers,  and  to  allow  subalterns,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers,  to 
count  two  years’  service  in  virtue  of  that 
victory,  and  to  be  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  as  u  Waterloo  Men.” 

Somnolency. — A  young  woman,  ser- 
.  vant  to  a  lady  at  Dunninald,  near  Mon¬ 
trose,  was  seized  on  the  28th  June  with 
a  bleeding  at  the  nose;  immediately  after 
the  bleeding  ceased,  she  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep,  and  continued  in  that  state 
till  her  situation  excited  alarm,  when  she 
was  removed  to  her  father’s  house.  On 
the  lapse  of  about  thirty-six  hours  she 
awoke,  and  took  some  victuals:  she  at 
this  time  was  free  from  all  inclination  to 
sleep,  but,  after  remaining  so  for  nearly 


fourteen  hours,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Mil  July  she  again  fell  asleep,  and  conti¬ 
nued  hi  that  state,  with  her  jaws  locked, 
till  the  17th,  when  she  swallowed  a  little 
broth  ;  but,  still  overcome  by  sleep,  she 
remained  so  till  the  ^6th,  when  she  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  chewing,  and  could 
move  her  left  hand  so  as  to  put  the  vic¬ 
tuals  into  her  mouth;  but,  that  done,  the 
hand  remained  in  the  raised  position  till 
some  person  put  it  down.  Her  head  was 
blistered  on  tile  29th,  and  violent  efforts 
made  to  rouse  her,  but  without  effect; 
and  she  still  continues  in  the  same  state, 
preserving  a  healthy  appearance  :  her 
pulse  is  stated  not  to  exceed  50. 

Another  ane  lancholy  accident  has  hap¬ 
pened  at  Messrs.  Nesham  and  Co’s  col¬ 
liery,  New  bottle,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  proprietors  had  provided  a  more 
powerful  locomotive  steam-engine,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  ten  or  twelve 
coal-waggons  to  the  staith  at  one 
time ;  and  on  the  day  it  was  to  be  put 
in  motion,  a  great  number  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  colliery  had  collected  to 
see  it ;  blit,  unfortunately,  just  as  it  was 
going  off,  the  boiler  of  the  machine,  be¬ 
ing  heated  too  highly,  burst.  The  en¬ 
gine-man  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  his 
mangled  remains  thrown  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards;  a  little  boy  was  ihrown  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  force  of  the  steam ; 
and  upwards  of  fifty  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  dreadfully  scalded,  five  of 
whom  are  since  dead,  aud  several  remain 
without  hope  of  recovery.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that,  at  the  fatal  blast  which 
recently  took  place  at  this  colliery,  the 
first  who  arrived  at  the  bank,  holding  by 
a  rope,  was  a  little  boy,  about  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  :  the  poor  little  fellow 
was  among  those  scalded,  and  died  on 
the  following  morning. 

Lately,  T.  Scagg,  esq.  a  gentleman  of 
extensive  property  at  Farnborough,  in 
Kent,  having  mounted  his  favourite  horse, 
which  became  restive,  flew  into  a  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  rage,  and  violently  corrected 
the  animal :  but  such  was  the  irritation 
of  his  feelings,  occasioned  by  the  event, 
that  he  in  a  few  minutes  after  fell  off  the 
horse,  in  presence  of  his  wife,  and  in¬ 
stantly  expired. 

Tun bot  Fishery. — A  most  valuable 
discovery  has  been  made  at  Hartlepool, 
which  promises  to  yield  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  advantages.  About  two  months 
since,  the  master  of  a  London  fishing- 
vessel  prevailed  on  some  of  the  fishermen 
to  try  the  nets  which  he  had  brought  on 
the  coast  near  Hartlepool.  An  enterprising 
fisherman  complied,  though  with  little 
hopes  of  success,  in  spite  of  the  derision 
and  ridicule  of  his  fellows,  w  ho  could  not 
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conceive  the  possibility  of  any  stranger 
being  able  to  teach  them  the  art  of  catch¬ 
ing  fish.  The  first  attempts  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  but  after  repeated  trials  fish 
were  caught  in  great  abundance ;  and 
latterly,  in  one  week,  J,050  turbot  have 
been  sent  to  the  London  markets.  The 
contract  price  is  3s.  6d.  each  fish  ;  and, 
on  a  moderate  calculation  that  each  fish 
sells  for  10s.  in  London,  this  week's  fish¬ 
ing  would  produce  525b  The  fame  of 
this  discovery  has  already  induced  some 
fishermen  from  Northumberland  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  Hartlepool ;  and,  as  the  coast 
has  never  been  disturbed  in  the  memory 
of  man,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
quantity  of  fish  must  be  immense,  and 
that  the  fishermen  will  continue  to  reap 
a  golden  harvest. 

John  and  William  Grant,  tw  o  brothers, 
having  visited  their  father,  who  was  un¬ 
der  imprisonment  at  Nottingham  for  a 
misdemeanour,  drank  till  they  became 
intoxicated;  and,  having  quarrelled,  Wil¬ 
liam  struck  his  brother  John  a  violent 
blow  under  the  ear,  which  caused  his  in¬ 
stant  death.  The  coroner’s  inquest  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
William,  who  is  committed  for  trial  at 
the  next  assizes.  The  knowledge  of  the 
above  circumstance  has  so  powerfully 
affected  the  feelings  of  the  mother,  that 
she  has  become  insane. 

The  declaration  of  the  allies,  when  Bo¬ 
naparte  first  entered  France,  declaring 
him  an  outlaw,  is  probably  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers.  It  may  not 
be  unamusing  to  know  the  form  of  an¬ 
cient  outlawry  :  it  was  termed, u  putting 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,”  and  was  first 
used  in  Germany  about  800  years  ago. — 
w  The  bun  signified  originally  banners, 
afterwards  a  diet,  and  lately  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  outlawry,  which  was  intimated 
thus,  1  We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow — 
thy  children  orphans — and  send  thee,  in 
the  name  of  the  devil,  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth/  ” 

Bonaparte  sent  into  Plymouth,  in  the 
course  of  one  week,  linen  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions  to  be  washed  to  the  value  of 
800/.  Among  the  articles  was  a  pair  of 
sheets  of  exquisite  texture,  and  bordered 
with  lace  more  than  half  a  yard  in  breadth. 
All  the  other  articles  were  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  rarity  and  value. 

A  curious  circumstance  recently  oc¬ 
curred  in  Baker-street,  North  Portman- 
square.  A  Mr.  Hampson  called  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fonnereau  in  that  street, 
in  his  gig,  and  having  transacted  some 
business  with  Mr.  F.,  took  his.  leave, 
when  he  missed  his  gig :  a  short  time 
afterwards,  however,  in  passing  through 
Kuightsbridge,  he  recognised  a  very  ele¬ 


gant-looking  man  driving  the  vehicle, 
with  a  lady  seated  by  his  side.  He,  of 
course,  claimed  the  property,  and  desired 
the  driver  to  account  for  his  occupancy. 
The  latter  stated  that  he  had  hired  it  of 
a  stable-keeper  in  Oxford-street.  Re¬ 
course  was  then  bad  to  that  person,  who 
alledged  that  a  tradesmen  resident  in 
Park-street  had  left  it  w  ith  him  for  sale, 
informing  him  that  he  had  taken  it  for  a 
debt  of  a  certain  character  well  known 
at  the  gambling  houses  in  St.  James’s- 
street;  who,  on  being  referred  to,  hesi¬ 
tated  to  account  for  the  means  by  which 
he  became  possessed  of  it;  but,  being 
further  pressed,  he  drew  from  bis  pocket 
a  dagger,  and  plunged  it  in  his  breast. 
Surgical  assistance  was  sent  for  ;  but  the 
unfortunate  man  lies,  with  little  hopes  of 
recovery,  at  his  lodgings  in  Bury-street, 
St.  James’s. 

A  melancholy  occurrence  recently  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  St. 
Margaret’s-street,  Canterbury.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  altercation  having  taken 
place  between  John  Marsh  (a  son  of  Mrs. 
Marsh)  and  Mr.  Harvey,  an  officer  of 
excise,  who  lodges  in  the  house,  Marsh 
procured  a  fowling-piece  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  house,  and,  having  loaded  it  with 
a  large  quantity  of  shot,  fired  it  from  an 
adjoining  room  into  a  small  front  par¬ 
lour,  in  which  Mrs.  and  Miss  Marsh,  Mr. 
Harvey,  and  an  apprentice  lad,  were  sit¬ 
ting:  we  regret  to  state,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  shot  lodged  in  the  side  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  face  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
who  now  lies  in  a  very  precarious  state. 
Some  of  the  shot  also  lodged  in  the  neck 
and  face  of  his  sister.  Marsh,  who  was 
intoxicated,  after  he  had  committed  this 
execrable  deed,  came  into  the  street,  and 
said,  “  he  had  done  it,  and  that  he  had 
been  revenged.” — He  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody. 

Mr.  Byrne,  a  respectable  tradesmen, 
of  Green-street,  Leicester  square,  went 
out  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  for  an  airing ;  but  he  had  only 
crossed  over  Putney-bridge,  when  the 
horse  startled  at  some  object,  and  ran  off 
in  a  most  furious  manner.  The  chaise 
was  overturned,  and  the  whole  family 
thrown  out  with  such  violence  that  Mr. 
B.  only  survived  the  shock  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  expired  ;  his  wife  and 
child  providentially  escaped  with  only 
some  slight  bruises. 

A  few  days  back,  as  a  gentleman,  with 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  was  crossing  in 
Hare-street  Fields, Bethnal  Green,  where 
there  are  two  ponds,  the  dog  plunged 
into  one  of  them,  and  appeared  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  something,  which  his  master 
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perceived  to  be  a  human  body  :  on  exa¬ 
mination,  it  proved  to  be  the  body  of  a 
boy  about  l  i  years  of  age.  The  dog 
instantly  plunged  into  the  other  pond 
also,  and  brought  out  a  woman’s  cap  : 
this  second  circumstance  created  more 
alarm,  and  the  pond  Was  dragged,  when 
the  body  of  a  woman  genteelly  dressed 
was  brought  up.  Both  bodies  appeared 
to  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  water. 
They  were  carried  to  the  bone-house  to 
be  owned. 

Felicity  Interrupted.— 4  gallant 
young  officer,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  continent,  where  he  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  arrived  in  London,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Colchester  in  Essex,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  young  lady,  with  Whom  Jie 
had  eloped,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
married  at  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cornhill.  The  happy  couple  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  steps  of  the  church  porch, 
and  considered  their  felicity  as  certain, 
when  the  cup  of  bliss  was  dashed  from 
their  lips  by  the  appearance  of  the  bride¬ 
groom-elect’s  uncle ;  who,  having  ob¬ 
tained  information  of  his  nephew’s  excur¬ 
sion,  followed  so  close  upon  them  that  he 
overtook  the  fugitives  at  the  spot  above- 
mentioned,  accompanied  by  twro  strong 
porters,  who,  in  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  their  employer,  seized  the 
young  gentleman,  and  forced  him  back 
at  the  instant  he  considered  himself  cer¬ 
tain  of  obtaining  the  summit  of  happiness. 

- — The  young  gentleman,  however,  soon 
disengaged  himself,  and,  although  his 
intentions  of  marrying  were  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  frustrated,  he  retreated  with  his  fair 
companion,  declaring  aloud  that  he  would 
have  her,  although  by  marrying  against 
his  uncle’s  consent  he  risks  forfeiting  an 
estate  of  2000/.  per  annum. 

Wonderful  Preservation. — Lately, 
as  the  engineer  at  a  colliery,  near  St. 
Helen’s,  was  making  some  alteration  in 
the  machinery  in  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
the  head  of  the  large  hammer  he  was 
using  flew  off,  and  the  handle  striking 
his  knees,  precipitated  him  into  the  pit, 
which  is  95  yards  deep;  when,  after 
falling  25  yards,  he  caught  hold  of  the  rope 
which  draws  the  basket  up,  and  was  by 
that  means  drawn  up  without  the  slight¬ 
est  injury. 

The  Smuggler  Detected. — -The 
Brussels  packets  have,  in  almost  every 
trip  w  hich  they  have  recently  made  to  this 
country,  brought  home  some  of  those  gal¬ 
lant  heroes  left  at  Brussels  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  their  wounds.  Towards  such 
passengers,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  custom-house  officers,  who  search 
with  scrutinising  eyes  for  contraband 


goods,  conduct  themselves  with  the  most 
liberal  forbearance.  Several  travellers 
have  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers,  and  to  halve  made  pretty 
large  importations  of  lace,  gloves,  and 
stockings,  into  this  country,  without  the 
ceremony  of  paying  duty.  Among  others 
was  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  haber¬ 
dasher  in  Oxford-street,  who,  observing 
the  facility  with  which  wounded  officers 
were  landed  on  this  side  the  water, 
thought  the  best  course  he  could  take  on 
his  return  home,  with  a  view  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  iiis  trading  speculation,  would  be 
to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  hero  of  Wa» 
tei'loo ,  and  thereby  pass  unheeded.  The 
thought  was  a  good  one — and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  his  re-shipment,  he  appeared 
with  a  pair,  of  black  crutches,  his  left 
leg  and  thigh  thickly  bandaged,  and  in 
all  respects  in  the  costume  of  one  who 
had  been  severely  handled  in  the  action 
of  the  18th.  Matters  went  on  very  well 
till  the  arrival  of  the  custom-house  offi¬ 
cers  on  board,  when  all  the  passengers 
were  questioned  as  to  their  luggage  :  at 
length  it  came  to  the  turn  of  our  hero, 
who,  in  a  very  cavalier  tone,  said,  “  You 
see,  my  friends,  I  have  been  pretty  veil 
rounded.”  This  address  not  being  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  character  he  meant  to 
personate,  it  was  determined  to  be  a 
little  more  strict  in  the  investigation  of 
his  luggage,  and  which  unhappily  led  to 
discoveries  that  at  once  exhibited  the  ha¬ 
berdasher  in  his  true  colours.  As  the 
first  search  had  been  so  successful,  it 
was  determined  to  go  still  further,  even 
to  take  a  peep  at  his  wounds  ;  and,  when 
the  bandages  were  removed,  immense 
swellings  of  lace ,  and  other  valuable  con¬ 
traband  articles,  were  discovered ;  and 
the  pads  of  the  crutches  were  found  to 
be  formed  of  the  same  costly  materials. 
The  whole  seizure  was  most  productive. 

A  melancholy  instance  of  the  dreadful 
effect  of  terror  on  the  mind  of  a  child 
occurred  lately  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
Birmingham  : — A  young  girl,  whose  ima¬ 
gination  had  been  filled  with  the  frightful 
spectres  that  are  conjured  up  by  the 
ignorant  to  punish  or  terrify  refractory 
children,  was  thrust  into  a  dark  hole  or 
closet  by  her  governess,  for  some  offence 
committed  at  school.  The  poor  girl 
continued  to  scream  most  violently;  and, 
when  the  door  was  opened  to  take  her 
out,  she  was  lying  with  her  face  towards 
the  ground  in  strong  convulsions ;  the 
conflict  was  too  powerful  for  her  tender 
reason,  and  she  is  now  an  idiot! 

Superstition  and  Cruelty.  —  Oil 
the  18th  ult.  proceedings  were  commenc¬ 
ed,  before  the  royal  court  of  Orleans, 
i  against  five  persons  for  the  wilful- murder 
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of  a  man  named  Antoine,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  almost  incredible  circumstances: 
- — A  mariner  at  Blois  had  a  child  long 
subject  to  a  pining  illness,  arid  suspected 
to  be  the  victim  of  enchantment.  A  wo¬ 
man,  reputed  to  be  skilful  in  counteract¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  magic,  was  consulted  : 
she  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  under¬ 
took  for  8:5  francs  to  restore  the  child  to 
health  ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  17  masses, 
17  Gospels,  17  Ave-Marias,  and  17  wax- 
candles!  The  prescribed  ceremonies 
were  gone  through,  without  any  benefit 
to  the  child.  The  woman  then  fixed  up¬ 
on  Antoine,  a  shepherd,  as  the  author  of 
its  sufferings :  he  was  inveigled  into  the 
mariner’s  house,  under  the  pretence  of 
employing  him  to  kill  a  sheep,  and  was 
most  cruelly  tortured  by  applying  his 
soles  to  the  fire,  beating  them,  &c.  for 
four  hours,  to  make  him  confess  his  sup¬ 
posed  crime,  and  to  remove  the  spell 
from  the  child,  and  fix  it  upon  a  cat  or 
some  other  animal  that  the  parties 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it. 
Their  victim  in  vain  protested  his  inno¬ 
cence  :  he  was  rescued  by  an  officer  of 
police,  but  died  in  four  days  afterwards. 

At  the  late  election  of  Newcastle,  while 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Wilmot  were  making 
merry  at  the  Woolpack  Inn,  the  money 
collected  for  supper  was  missing.  A 
suspicion  fell  upon  the  waiter,  and,  on 
his  being  stripped,  the  cash  was  found 
in  the  cuff  of  . his  sleeve.  He  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison,  but  has  been  since  re¬ 
leased. 

Telegraph  Time.  —  A  telegraphic 
message  may  be  sent  from  London  to 
Portsmouth,  and  an  answer  to  it  received 
in  town,  in  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 
A  telegraphic  message  may  be  sent  from 
London  to  Plymouth,  and  an  answer  to  it 
received  in  town,  in  one  minute  and 
three-quarters. 

There  is  now  in  Mr.  Peterkin’s  garden, 
at  Huntingdon,  a  morella  cherry-tree, 
with  bloom  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
green,  half-ripe,  and  full-ripe  fruit. 

Letters  from  the  west  of  Ireland  state, 
that  the  harvest  has  commenced  generally 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  exceeds 
in  quality  and  produce  that  of  any  year 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  far¬ 
mer. 

The  Countess  of  Wilton  and  Countess 
Grosvenor  have  each  of  them  given  50 
guineas  to  the  Waterloo  Fund,  establish¬ 
ed  in  Manchester. — Earl  Grosvenor  had 
previously  given  100  guineas  in  London. 

Elopement. — The  daughter  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  merchant,  residing  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Austin  Friars,  eloped  lately 
with  her  father’s  second  clerk.  The 


young  lady  was  engaged  on  that  day  to 
go  up  the  river  on  a  party  of  pleasure, 
with  some  of  her  father’s  friends,  and 
left  the  house,  as  the  family  supposed,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them  ;  instead  of 
which  she  gave  the  meeting  to  her  lover, 
who  had  the  night  before  returned  from 
a  journey,  and  of  whose  return  the  father 
was  ignorant.  The  lady  assumed  the 
disguise  of  a  female  in  humble  life,  ami 
the  gentleman  had  provided  himself  with 
an  infantry  soldier’s  uniform  ;  and,  thus 
accoutred,  the  friends  of  the  lady’s  father 
passed  them  on  the  road,  but  without 
discovering  the  fair  fugitive  ;  and  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  Gretna  Green,  where 
they  were  united  :  the  first  information 
of  which  event  was  communicated  to  the 
father  by  a  letter  from  the  bridegroom. 
The  young  lady  has  1 5,000/.  in  her  own 
right,  besides  expectations. 

A  poor  woman  at  Bodlam,  in  Sussex, 
who  was  at  work  in  a  field,  laid  her  child 
under  a  hedge  to  sleep,  when  an  adder 
crawled  down  the  throat  of  the  infant, 
and  caused  its  immediate  death. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  sudden  dis¬ 
solution  happened  on  Thursday  the  20th 
ult.  on  the  debtor’s  side  of  Newgate.  A 
young  man,  aged  24,  w  ho  bad  been  re¬ 
cently  married,  was  unfortunately  taken 
from  the  society  of  his  wife  by  process, 
at  the  suit  of  a  creditor.  Unaccustomed 
to  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  gaol,  he  entered  Newgate,  with 
his  legal  conductor,  in  a  state  of  most 
afflicting  despondency.  Having  taken 
his  seat  under  an  appearance  of  excessive 
grief,  lie  suddenly  fell  down,  overcome, 
perhaps,  by  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings, 
and  unhappily  to  rise  no  more.  The 
paleness  of  death  came  over  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  those  who  observed  the  oc¬ 
currence  were  alarmed  :  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  felons’  side  within  a  few  minutes 
after  he  fell,  to  obtain  the  most  prompt 
assistance;  there  every  effort  was  made 
to  restore  suspended  animation,  but  with¬ 
out  success — he  expired. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Christiana 
Bonaparte  (Lucien’s  daughter)  is  shortly 
expected  to  return  to  Hinckley,  from 
France.  Information  to  this  effect,  we 
have  been  told,  has  been  received  by  Dr. 
Cheshire,  under  whose  care  she  is  again 
about  to  be  placed. 

A  very  worthy  character,  of  the  island 
of  Portsea,  previously  to  the  sailing  of 
the  Northumberland,  sent  on  board  that 
ship  a  number  of  religious  tracts  and 
books,  as  a  present  for  Bonaparte,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  suitable  passage  from 
the  New  Testament  and  a  long  letter  of 
serious  advice,  recommending  him  to 
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study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  religion  and  piety. 
This  (says  a  London  paper)  reminds  us 
of  one  as  warm  in  the  cause  of  patriotism 
as  the  above  in  religion:  it  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  of  the  same  place,  Portsea,  who, 
when  Mr.  Wilkes  was  in  the  King’s 
Bench,  sent  him  45  pairs  of  shoes,  with  a 
poetical  effusion,  beginning  thus — 

“  My  wife  and  myself  and  the  Muses, 

With  forty  jive  pair  of  new  shoeses &c. 
&'c. 

MARRIAGES. 

Edw.  Dubois,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  barrister-at-law,  to  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  R.  C.  Creswell,  esq.  of  Doc¬ 
tors’  Commons. 

At  Croydon,  Mr.  J.  S.  Winstanly,  of 
Haling  Cottage,  to  Mary,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Thos.  Winkworth,  esq.  of 
Broken  Wharf,  London. 

The  Rev,  Thos.  Knox,  of  Tonbridge, 
to  Frances,  daughter  of  fm.  Francis 
Woodgate,  esu.  of  Somet  hin,  Kent. 

At  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  the  Rev.  James 
Wm.  Bellamy,  M.A.  to  Mary  Coates, 
only  child  of  the  Rev,  Thos.  Cherry,  B.D. 
head-master  of  Merchant  Taylors’  school. 

Rev.  Evan  Davies,  master  of  the  free 
school,  Dorchester,  to  Sophia,  third 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Dod,  of  Paradise 
House,  Burnham. 

Wm.  J.  Ricketts,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Edw.  Jervis  Ricketts,  esq.  of  Meaford 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  to  Sopiiia,  daughter 
of  George  N.  Vincent,  esq.  of  Berkeley- 
square. 

In  Edinburgh,  Lord  Compton,  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Major- 
Gen.  Douglas  Maclean  Clephane,  of 
Tortoisk. 

At  London,  Capt,  Robt.  Scott,  of  the 
Hon.  East-India  Company’s  marine  ser¬ 
vice,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late 
Archibald  Scott,  esq.  of  Usan. 

Chas.  Grant,  esq.  late  of  Martinique, 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Grant,  of  Upper  Gower- 
street,  Bedford-square. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  Ralph  Clarke,  esq. 
of  Clanville,  to  Mrs.  Curry,  of  the  former 
place. 

At  St.  Leonard’s  church,  Richard  Ri- 
cards,  esq.  of  Chigwell  Hall,  Essex,  to 
Miss  Airey,  Shoreditch. 

John  Halkett,  esq.  of  the  Albany,  to 
Lady  Catherine  Douglas,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

Thos.  Brown,  esq.  of  Willoughby  Cot¬ 
tage,  near  Grantham,  to  Miss  Horne,  of 
Vanxhall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowlett,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Darlington,  to  Lady  C.  Lowther,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Mr.  H.  Clifton,  of  Worcester,  to  E. 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev; 
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John  Cooke,  head-master  of  the  free 
grammar-school,  Birmingham. 

Capt.  Sir  Wm.  Chalmers,  R.N.  to  Isa¬ 
bella,  widow  of  T.  Scott,  esq.  of  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

J.  H.  Deacon,  esq.  of  Curzon-street, 
May-fair,  to  Hester,  daughter  of  the  late 
Benj.  Goldsmid,  esq.  of  Roehampton. 

Capt.  J.  P.  Bontein,  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  son  of  Sir  James  Bontein,  ta 
Louisa  Philippa,  eldest  daughter  of  R, 
Ball,  esq.  of  Weymouth. 

At  Palermo,  Lieut.-Col.  A‘Court,  adj.- 
general  to  the  British  forces  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Ab, 
Gibbs,  esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  Beetham,  rector  of  Costock, 
to  Mrs.  Braitli waite,  of  Standard  Hill, 
near  Nottingham. 

At  St.  Mary’s  church,  Mr.  Tho.  Hall, 
solicitor,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Hawksley 
Hall,  to  Miss  Sculthorpe,  of  St.  Peter’s 
Gate. 

At  P-’estbury,  Mr.  W.  Wrigg,  preacher 
in  the  Wesleyan  connexion  of  methodists, 
Jo  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Cl  si¬ 
lo  w,  esq.  of  Macclesfield. 

Rev.  Hen.  Longueville  Mansel,  rector, 
of  Cosgrove,  Northamptonshire,  to  Maria 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Rob.  Moorsom,  K.C.B.  Upper  Cardogan-s 
place. 

At  Amlwch,  the  Rev.  John  Jones, M.A, 
rector  of  Llan  Hychan,  Denbighshire,  tq 
Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Johq 
Price,  esq.  of  Mona  Lodge,  Anglesea, 

At  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  drug¬ 
gist,  to  Mrs.  Savage,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thos.  Savage,  of  the  bank. 

Colonel  Mansel,  53d  regt.  (brother  of 
Sir  Wm.  Mansel,  bart.)  to  Miss  Pleydell, 

At  Ragland,  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  of 
Chepstow,  to  Mary  Ann,  fifth  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Brigges,  bart. 

At  St.  James’s,  Bath,  R.  Micklom,  esq, 
of  Hurley,  Berks,  to  Miss  CruttweU, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Ciuttwef,  printer  of  the  Bath  Chronicle. 

At  Clifton,  Lieut. -Colonel  Pryer,  of 
the  East-India  Company’s  service,  to  Ca¬ 
tharine,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Anth, 
Starling,  of  Waterford,  Ireland, 

At  Cheltenham,  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas* 
Charretie,  2d  Life  Guards,  to  Margaret 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  J.  H.  Burges,  esq, 
of  Parkanaur,  eo.  Tyrone. 

At  Gresford,  Mr.  Richard  Radcliffe, 
solicitor,  of  Liverpool,  to  Mary  Ann,  3d 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hay  ton,  of 
Gwersyllt,  near  Wrexham. 

At  Cheadle,  Mr.  R.  D.  Jones,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones, 
of  Great  Budyvoith,  Cheshire,  to  Eunice, 
eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Highfield,  esc^. 
'■of  Severn  Oaks, 
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Lately,  at  the  Friends’  meeting-house 
in  Bull-street,  Mr.  James  Pearson,  mer¬ 
chant,  to  Miss  Agatha  Lloyd,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Cha.  Lloyd,  banker,  Birmingham. 

At  Coventry,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Percy,  of 
, "Warwick,  to  Ann,  2d  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Owen,  of  Coventry. 

At  the  Friends’  meeting-house  in  Dar¬ 
lington,  Mr.  Edw.  Robson,  draper,  to 
Miss  Backhouse,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Backhouse,  esq.  banker. 

Jos.  M.  Boultbee,  esq.  eldest  son  of  J. 
Boultbee,  esq.  of  Spriugtield  House,  War¬ 
wickshire,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eliz. 
Townshend,  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis 
Townshend. 

,  At  Oakhampton,  J.  W.  Bennett,  esq. 
to  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  J.  F.  Moriarty. 

Jas.  Dalrymple,  esq.  captain  of  the 
Marquis  Ely  East-Indiaman,  and  brother 
to  Sir  H.  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  bart.  M.P. 
to  Mary  Christina,  3d  daughter  of  Sir  J. 
Nasmyth,  bart.  of  Possa,  Peebleshire. 

At  Chesterton,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Hodson, 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  to  Miss  Mary 
Stephen. 

At  Marlborough,  Wm.  Francis  Norton, 
esq.  of  Somerton,  to  Marianne,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  L.  Kerby,  late  rec¬ 
tor  of  Castle-Eaton,  Wilts. 

At  Bath,  John  Portal,  esq.  of  Freefolk, 
Hants,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Drummond,  esq,  of  the  Grange. 

Mr.  W.  W.  West,  musical  professor, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Cook,  late  of  Bath,  and 
both  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre. 

Rev.  H.  Hutchins,  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  JVIiss  Hut¬ 
chins,  of  Astley  Castle,  Warwickshire, 

At  All  Saints  church,  Huntingdon,  Rt. 
Booth,  esq.  high  sheriff  for  the  county,  to 
Antonetta,  2d  daughter  of  the  Rev,  Edw. 
Edwards,  rector  of  that  parish. 

At  Watton,  Norfolk,  Mr.  J.  Bidwell, 
of  East  Der*ham,  to  Ellen,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter — and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Pearce,  rector  of  Hanwell,  Oxfordshire, 
to  Sarah,  3d  daughter — of  the  late  Rev. 
Leonard  Shelford,  of  N.  Tuddenham, 

Mr.  Hewett,  of  the  Norwich  theatre, 
to  Miss  Pinckney,  ofWherstead,  Suffolk. 

John  Taylor,  esq.  B,A.  of  Caius  Col¬ 
lege,  to  Sophia,  relict  of  Robt.  Toosey, 
esq.  late  of  Ipsw  ich. 

At  Davenham,  Stanley  Percival,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Percival,  of 
Manchester,  to  Elizabeth,  3d  daughter  of 
the  late  T.  France,  esq. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hallett,  vicar 
of  Exmouth,  Devon,  to  Miss  Shaw,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lieut.- Colonel  Shaw,  of  Widcomb 
Crescent. 

At  Dawlish,  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  bart. 

of  Buitleigh  Wootton,  Somerset,  son  of 


the  Capt.  Alex.  Hood,  and  nephew  of 
the  late  Admiral  £ir  Samuel  Hood,  bart. 
to  Amelia  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Bateman,  bart.  of  Hartington  Hall,  Der¬ 
byshire. 

At  Newcastle,  Mr.  Chas.  Avison,  to 
Miss  Cope,  of  North  Shields, 

AtManchester,  Mr.  Rawlings, surgeon, 
of  Yeovil,  Somerset,  to  Miss  Ann  Bland, 
of  Kendal. 

At  Cove,  near  Gretna,  Adam  Kennedy, 
esq.  of  Romanno,  to  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  J.  Irving,  esq.  of  Cove. 

At  Gretna,  C.  H.  Baseley,  esq,  of 
Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  to  Ann,  heiress 
of  the  late  Albany  Wade,  esq.  of  Scotch 
House,  Durham. 

Jas.  Brooksbank,  esq,  2d  son  of  B, 
Brooksbank,  esq.  of  Healaugh  Hall,  near 
Tadcaster,  to  Miss  Raper,  only  daughter 
of  J.  Raper,  esq.  of  York,  banker. 

At  Glasgow,  Mr.  John  Christie,  builder, 
Grangemouth,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Melville,  merchant,  Graham- 
ston. — Wm.  Kippen,  esq.  to  Marianne, 
daughter  of  J.  Alston,  esq.  Westerton. 

At  Govan,  David  Crawford,  esq.  of 
Cessnock  bank,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dan,  Wardrop,  esq. 

John  Inglis,  esq.  of  Auchindinny,  to 
Miss  Johnstone  Brown,  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  Johnstone,  31st  regt. 

At  Halifax,  John  Wilks,  esq.  of  Slans- 
field  Grove,  near  Sowerby,  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Maude,  of  Otley. 

At  Glasgow,  Robert  Perry,  M.D.  to 
Jane  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander 
M^ulloch,  late  writer  in  Glasgow. 

Alex,  Miller,  esq.  of  Dalhair,  to  Cathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  to 
the  present,  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  bart. 

At  Perth,  Adam  Anderson,  esq.  of  the 
academy,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  James 
Ramsay,  esq.  of  Croft. 

At  Whitby,  Wm.  Wilson,  esq.  solicitor, 
to  Miss  E.  Peart,  of  Hull. 

At  Lantegos,  Cornwall,  R.  Ounger,  80, 
who  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Manilla 
in  1762,  to  Miss  Hannah  Cook,  80. 

At  Guisbro’,  Major  Thompson,  of  South 
Shields,  to  Miss  Barbara  Carlen,  of  Brot* 
ton. 

At  Gateshead,  Mr.  Thomas  Horner,  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Lee. 

At  St.  John  Lee,  S.  Brooksbank,  esq. 
of  Helaugh,  in  the  Ainsty  of  York,  to 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hunter, 
esq.  of  the  Hermitage, 

DEATHS. 

In  Stratford-place,  suddenly,  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  Aubrey  Beauclerc,  Duke  of 
St.  Alban’s,  Earl  of  Blirford,  Baron  Vere, 
and  Baron  Haddington,  His  Grace  was 
heteditary  grand  falconer  of  England* 
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arad  register  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery*  He  has  left  as  heir  an  infant  son, 
horn  about  nine  months  since.  The  late 
duke  had  been  in  a  declining  state  of 
health  for  some  time  previous  to  his  de¬ 
cease,  his  Grace  being  subject  to  a  great 
internal  debility,  and  sudden  spasmodic 
attacks  in  the  head  and  stomach.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had 
kept  his  bed  for  nearly  a  week  ;  but,  on 
the  day  of  the  final  result,  he  remarked 
that  he  felt  himself  much  better :  the 
attack  was  instantaneously  fatal.  The 
duchess,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
were  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  me¬ 
lancholy  event,  and.  from  the  momentary 
distraction  produced,  flew  into  the  street 
without  hat  or  bonnet  in  quest  of  medical 
aid. 

In  Somersetshire,  Lady  Harriet  Acland, 
who  displayed  such  affecting  heroism  in 
following  her  husband,  the  gallant  Major 
Acland,  during  his  services  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  and  exposing  herself  to  every 
hardship  in  attending  him  Avhen  wounded 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  Lady  Harriet  was  the  sister  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  mother  of 
the  late  Countess  of  Carnarvon, 

In  Park-street,  General  Leigh,  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

John  Talbot,  esq.  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury. 

In  Old  Bond-street,  Geo.  Spencer,  esq. 
dentist  to  the  king. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Jackson,  B.D.  vicar  of 
Waresley,  Huntingdonshire,  and  formerly 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall. 

Mr.  Swan,  farmer,  of  Lidgate,  Suffolk ; 
the  termination  of  whose  existence  tends 
materially  to  caution  us  of  the  uncertain 
duration  of  this  life,  and  the  preparation 
we  ought  to  adopt  in  case  of  similar  awful 
visitation.  Mr.  S.  was  walking  in  appa¬ 
rent  good  health,  and  was  met  by  a 
neighbour,  who  enquired  how  he  did — to 
which  Mr.  S.  answered,  “  I  thank  God, 
I  never  was  better.”  No  sooner  had  the 
reply  escaped  his  lips,  than,  “  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,”  he  caught  hold  of 
bis  friend,  and  sunk  to  the  earth  to  breathe 
no  more  in  this  terrestrial  state. 

At  Hereford,  Mrs.  SymOnds,  lady  of 
Colonel  Symonds,  M.P.  for  that  city. 
Her  death  was  occasioned  by  her  carri¬ 
age,  in  which  she  was  travelling  a  few 
days  before,  being  overturned  near  the 
Callows,  a  short  distance  from  Hereford, 
by  which  melancholy  accident  she  was 
so  dreadfully  injured  that  she  remained 
insensible  till  her  dissolution. 

At  Wrexham,  55,  Mrs.  Massie,  relict 
©f  the  late  Chat.  Massie,  esq. 
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At  Tenby,  Martha,  2d  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  of  Llvvynerwn, 
Caermarthenshire,  and  sister  to  Lady 
Owen. 

Suddenly,  at  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Mrs. 
Jones,  sister  to  the  Rev.  A.T.  J.Gwynne, 
of  Tyglyn,  Cardiganshire. 

70,  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of  Litchfield/ 

Near  Leicester,  20,  Mrs.  Clayton  (late 
Miss  Roberts),  of  Sheffield. 

33,  Anne,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jas.  Jacobs,* 
coaclmiaker,  of  Taunton.  She  has  left 
an  afflicted  family  of  eight  young  chil¬ 
dren,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  affectionate 
mother. 

At  Wells,  Clement  Tudway,  esq.  M.P, 
for  that  city  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
father  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  Birmingham,  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D.  Unitarian 
minister,  formerly  at  Taunton  in  Somer¬ 
set,  latterly  at  the  New  Meeting,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

At  Chertsey,  Surrey,  Mr.  Richard 
Wapshort,  a  respectable  farmer  in  that 
parish.  According  to  his  own  request, 
his  remains  were  on  Thursday,  the  13th 
instant,  carried  to  their  last  home,  in  his 
waggon  drawn  by  his  favourite  horses, 
each  led  by  two  servants ;  his  two  sons 
and  two  executors  rode  in  the  waggon 
with  the  body,  eight  friends  following  on 
horseback.  The  whole  of  the  waggon 
was  painted  black  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  waggoner’s  whip  covered  with  black; 
crape. 

Very  suddenly,  at  his  house,  Oakhill, 
near  Birmingham,  Mr.  John  Southern, 
53,  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs, 
Bolton,  Watt,  and  Co.  of  Soho,  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician  and 
engineer  by  a  rare  facility  of  calculation, 
and  by  singular  ability  in  applying  it  to 
the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  and 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  contrivances 
of  art  j  uniting  to  the  talents  of  a  skilful 
and  ingenious  mechanician,  those  of  ad 
accurate  experimenter  and  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  natural  philosopher. 

Of  a  wound  received  in  action  at  Les 
Quatre  Bras,  27,  Capt,  W.  Little,  92d 
foot,  3d  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Little, 
farmer,  at  Burnfoot  of  Ewes,  near  Langr 
holm,  Dumfrieshire. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  B  re¬ 
reton,  head-master  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Bedford. 

At  Bath,  Lieut.-Colonel  Hmne. 

At  Barrington,  Francis  Webb,  es^q. 

At  Bath,  the  Dowager  Countess  D’Al- 
ton,  relict  of  Count  D’Alton,  who  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  war,  and  sister  to  the  present 
Lord  Trimleston. 

Mrs.  Morris,  of  Bitton,  near  Bath. 
Dd2 
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At  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  D.  Evans, 
archdeacon  of  Worcester. 

Miss  Maurice,  of  Trefynnon  Hall,  near 
Oswestry. 

Rose  Edwards,  many  years  house¬ 
keeper  to  Mrs.  Newton,  of  Southover, 
near  Lewes.  She  died  in  consequence 
of  taking  an  infusion  of  hemlock,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  a  scorbutic  com¬ 
plaint,  and  which  she  had  before  been 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but, 
it  may  be  presumed,  in  doses  less  potent. 

72,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hvett,  relict  of  the 
late  Rev.  Edw.  Hyett,  rector  of  Wolves- 
Newtown,  Monmouthshire. 

At  Milford,  19,  Henry,  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Bevau,  rector  of  Penally,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 

John  Jones,  esq.  of  Denbigh. 

Near  Hawarden,  34,  Mr.  J.  Thomas, 
late  of  Aston  Hall,  Flintshire. 

At  Whitchurch,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jen¬ 
kins,  aged  69  years ;  S3  of  which  he  spent 
at  that  place,  as  minister  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Protestant  dissenters  assem¬ 


bling  at  the  Old  Meeting,  Doddington, 
by  whom,  and  all  his  acquaintance  of 
other  denominations,  he  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed. 

At  Plymouth,  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  R.  Dale,  esq.  of  Tottenham,  one  of 
the  society  of  Friends. 

In  June  last,  Mr.  M.  Castle,  70th  regt. 
youngest  son  of  Samuel  Castle,  esq.  of 
Durham.  This  enterprising  young  officer 
found  a  watety  grave  in  one  of  the  lakes 
of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
small  boat,  in  which  he  and  three  other 
persons  were  pursuing  some  deserters. 

At  Edinburgh,  106,  Wm.  Wilson,  com¬ 
monly  called  Mortar  Willie.  He  was 
taken  from  the  plough  in  1745,  to  serve 
in  the  royal  army  ;  he  returned  from  the 
continent,  and  was  employed  40  years  as 
a  druggist-man. 

At  Aberdeen,  67,  Professor  Wm.  Dun¬ 
can,  of  Ring’s  College,  Aberdeen. 

81,  Mr.  I.  Brown,  of  Pontefract,  the 
oldest  preacher  in  the  methodist  con¬ 
nexion* 
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MORNING  DRESS. 

TrHlE  waists  of  morning  dresses  conti- 
*“■  nue  extremely  short ;  the  sleeve  is 
universally  worn  long,  and  at  present  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress,  which  is 
chiefly  of  French  cambric  ;  they  are  still 
W  orn  up  to  the  neck,  and,  for  the  greater 
part,  without  collar.  They  are  trimmed 
W  ith  two  or  three  flounces  of  clear  mus¬ 
lin,  which  have  headings  drawn  with 
celestial-blue  or  French-grey  ribband; 
the  sleeves  are  also  drawn,  at  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  about  half  a  quarter,  with  the 
Same  coloured  ribband,  and  trimmed 
down  the  middle  of  the  arm  with  a  bow 
on  each  drawing.  A  double  trimming  is 
usually  worn  round  the  throat,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  bottom.  A  short  French 
apron,  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
dress,  is  also  occasionally  added. 

PROMENADE  DRESS. 

White  crape  over  white  sarsnet  is  still 
as  prevalent  as  during  the  last  month, 
with  little  variation  in  form.  There  is 
also  much  worn,  a  high  dress  of  satin- 
striped  sarsnet  of  celestial-blue  and 
white,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  white 
satin.  The  sleeve  is  long  and  full,  and 
confined  at  tire  wrist  with  a  quilling  of 
toll  edged  with  white  satin;  a  deep  ruff 
of  French  work  round  the  neck,  and  a 
short  sash  of  white  satin  ribband  tied 
behind.  To  this  is  usually  added  a  French 
bonnet  composed  of  tull,  filled  in  with 


alternate  folds  of  white  satin.  The  edge 
of  the  bonnet  is  ornamented  with  a  roll 
of  white  satin,  laced  with  tull  ;  satin 
strings  tied  on  one  side.  Hats  of  white 
silk,  mole-skin,  or  straw,  are  also  very 
numerous.  In  the  carriage,  white  silk 
spencers  and  scarfs  prevail;  with  these 
are  worn  small  white  satin  bonnet  5,  or 
large  white  satin  hats,  with  feathers  or 
crape-flowers. 

EVENING  COSTUME. 

Where  a  slight  mourning  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  grey  gauze  and  crape  is  worn 
over  white  satin,  or  white  gauze  and 
crape  over  grey  satin,  for  full  dress. 
Where  mourning  is  given  up,  a  white 
satin  slip,  richly  bordered  at  the  feet 
with  tull  and  satin  ;  a  frock  body,  tied 
behind,  composed  of  the  same  materials, 
with  a  quilling  of  tull  terminating  at  each 
point  of  the  shoulder-strap;  the  sleeve 
short,  and  richly  ornamented  with  frilled 
tull.  Sash  of  white  satin,  tied  in  large 
bows  behind.  A  cap  of  white  satin  and 
gathered  tull,  decorated  in  front  with  full 
wreath  of  tull,  edged  with  satin.  Slip¬ 
pers  of  ribbed  sarsnet  or  white  kid. 
Gloves  of  Limerick  or  white  kid,  drawn 
over  the  elbow'.  Necklace,  ear-rings, 
and  bracelets,  generally  of  pearls. 

All  the  dresses  of  the  month  are  ex¬ 
tremely  short  in  the  waist,  and  excessively 
low  all  round  the  bosom  ;  the  back  is 
plain  in  the  middle,  and  full  on  each  side. 


IhrtuJana. 
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The  sleeve,  which  is  vefy  short,  is  drawn 
np  almost  to  the  shoulder.  The  hair  is 
•worn  fuller  on  the  forehead  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  is  divided  in  a  profusion  of 


small  light  curls  on  each  side ;  the  hair  is 
twisted  up  loosely  behind,  the  ends  being 
permitted  to  fall  over  in  full  curls,  but 
not  to  reach  the  neck. 


HOSTUL A  N  A . 

SEPTEMBER. 

Now  sober  Autumn,  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Shakes  with  a  chiding  blast  the  yellow  leaf, 
And  hears  the  woodman’s  song, 
And  early  sportsman's  foot. 


TN  Autumn  the  promise  of  the  Spring  is  fulfilled  ;  maturation  is  now  completed, 

and  human  industry  beholds  triumphant  the  rich  produce  of  its  toil.  Each  sea¬ 
son  of  the  revolving  year  produces  its  own  peculiar  variety.  The  vivid  beauties 
of  Spring,  the  glowing  skies  of  Summer,  the  fading  scenes  of  Autumn,  and  the 
dreary  aspect  of  Winter,  excite  respectively  vivacity,  langour,  solemnity,  or  de¬ 
jection.  Summer,  refulgent  child  of  the  Sun,  has  retired  with  his  ardent  look  from 
our  northern  regions,  and  each  gaudy  flower  disappears.  Rural  scenery,  however, 
is  enriched  by  the  variety  of  colours  which  are  assumed  by  the  fading  leaves  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

How7  sweetly  pleasing  to  behold 
Forests  of  vegetable  gold  ! 

How  mix’d  the  many  checquer’d  shades  between 
The  tawny  mellowing  hue,  and  the  gay  vivid  green  ! 

About  the  25th  of  September,  the  leaves  of  the  plane-tree  are  tawny ;  of  the 
hazel,  yellow  ;  of  the  oak,  yellowish  green  ;  of  the  sycamore,  dirty  brown  ;  of  the 
maple,  pale  yellow ;  of  the  ash,  a  fine  lemon  colour;  of  the  elm,  orange;  of  the 
hawthorn,  tawny  yellow ;  of  the  cherry,  red ;  of  the  hornbeam,  bright  yellow;  of 
the  willow,  hoary.  Yet  many  of  these  tints  cannot  be  considered  complete,  in 
some  seasons,  till  the  middle  or  even  the  end  of  October. 

The  principal  harvest  of  apples  is  about  the  end  of  this  month  ;  and  the  counties 
of  Worcestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  are  busily  prepared  in  making 
cyder. 

Press’d  from  th’  exuberant  orchard’s  fruitful  bound, 

Pomona  pours  a  sparkling  tide,  that  vies 
With  the  rich  juices  of  the  purple  vine. 

Lo  !  russet  labour’s  busy  train,  both  old 

And  young,  shake  numerous  down  the  mellow  fruit, 

Streak’d  with  a  cheek  as  ruddy  as  their  own. 

Hazel-nuts  are  now  ripe;  the  oak  begins  to  shed  its  acorns,  and  the  beedi-imfcs 
fall,  forming  a  luxurious  food  for  hogs  kept  on  the  borders  of  the  forests. 

There  are  few  plants  in  flower  except  saffron,  ivy,  and  a  few  marine  plants. 

This  is  the  season  to  make  mushroom-beds  of  the  best  warm  horse-stable  dung, 
taking  care  to  get  proper  spawn.  Dig  the  flower-beds,  and  add  to  them  fresh 
earth  and  very  rotten  dung.  Sow  anemone,  auricula,  and  ranunculus  seed,  where 
it  has  not  been  done  in  August :  it  is  best  done  in  large  pots  or  fiat  garden  pans, 
or  boxes,  filled  with  rich  light  earth.  Continue  to  transplant  carnation  layers. 
Transplant  carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet-williams,  that  were  raised  in  the  Spring  or 
beginning  of  Summer  ;  also  the  seedling  wall-flowers,  stock  gillifiowers,  and  co¬ 
lumbines,  with  many  other  sorts ;  both  seedling  plants  and  such  as  were  raised 
from  slips,  offsets,  layers,  pipings,  &c.  Slip  and  plant  out  many  kinds  of  fibrous- 
rooted  plants,  to  increase  them  ;  as  rose-eampion,  scarlet  lychnis,  catch-flj’,  and 
campanulas ;  also  daisies,  polyanthuses,  camomile,  thrift,  gentiandli,  saxifrage, 
and  London-pride ;  double  rockets,  double  bachelor’s-buttons,  double  feverfew, 
pionies,  iiag  irises,  monkhood,  &c.  Finish  clipping  hedges  and  box-edgings.  This 
is  also  a  good  time  to  repair  and  fill  up  any  gaps  in  box-edges.  Mow  grass-walks 
and  lawns;  cut  down  the  decayed  flower-stems  of  such  as  are  past  flowering.  Also 
now  look  over  the  plants  in  general,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby,  to  regulate  any 
disorderly  growth,  by  cutting  out,  pruning,  clearing  away  decayed  parts,  <xc. 
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Gather  apples  and  pears:  all  fruit  for  keeping  should  be  allowed  to  hang  their 
full  time,  nor  should  they  be  gathered  till  they  are  beginning  to  drop.  The  middle 
cf  this  month  is  the  time  to  plant  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  cur¬ 
rants,  if  the  weather  be  moist ;  if  not,  defer  it  till  next  month.  Gooseberries  and 
currants  will  make  better  plants  from  cuttings  than  from  suckers.  Guard  the  fruit 
against  birds  and  wasps* 

If  the  nights  prove  cold  at  the  end  of  the  month,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  tender 
plants,  should  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters;  but  keep  the  windows  open, 
unless  frost  happen,  or  cutting  winds,  sharply  cold,  or  very  damp  foggy  weather, 
when  the  house  should  be  kept  more  or  less  shut.  Let  any  green-house  plants  re¬ 
quiring  larger  pots  be  shifted,  or  any  young  plants  raised  this  year,  or  before,  from 
seed,  slips,  suckers,  cuttings,  &c.  as  geraniums  and  myrtles,  growing  too  closely 
together;  but  such  as  are  not  yet  properly  rooted,  or  not  much  advanced  in  top 
growth,  may  remain  in  their  present  pots  till  next  Spring  or  Autumn. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous  days, 

And  Libra  weighs  in  equal  scales  the 'year, 

From  heaven’s  high  cape  the  fierce  effulgence  shook 
Of  parting  Summer,  a  serener  blue, 

With  golden  light  enliven’d,  wide  invests 
The  happy  world. — Thomson. 

SEPTEMBER  still  retains  that  name,  being  the  seventh  month  of  the  old  Romaq 
•  kalendar.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  gerst-monat ,  “  for  that  barley  which 
that  moneth  commonly  yielded  was  anciently  called  geest.”  September  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  man  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  coronet  of  grapes;  in  his  left  hand 
a  bundle  of  oats,  and  on  his  right  arm  a  cornucopia  of  fruits ;  he  also  holds  a  ba¬ 
lance,  alluding  to  the  sign  Libra. 

1.  Friday. — Giles .  St.  Giles  was  an  Athenian  of  noble  family,  who  so  attracted 
admiration  by  his  piety  and  learning  that  it  alarmed  his  humility  ;  wheiefoye,  to 
avoid  the  applause  of  men,  he  became  a  hermit,  living  in  a  secluded  cell  in  the 
diocese  of  Nismes,  till  discovered  by  Prince  Charles  Martel  when  hunting,  and 
henceforward  his  fame  extended  through  France.  He  admitted  several  disciples, 
and  founded  a  monastery,  of  which  he  was  abbot,  and  which  in  after-ages  became 
a  flourishing  abbey  of  Benedictines,  though  long  since  converted  to  a  collegiate 
church,  a  considerable  town  called  St.  Giles’s  being  built  near  it.  He  died  in 
750,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  795. 

2.  Saturday. — London  burnt.  The  fatal  conflagration  which  took  place  the  2d 
September,  1662,  has  been  justly  observed  as  a  holiday.  It  began  at  the  house 
of  a  baker  in  Pudding-lane,  near  Fish-street-hill,  and  raged  with  irresistible  fury 
nearly  four  days,  destroying  nearly  ten  millions  of  property.  It  was,  however, 
the  occasion  of  much  improvement  in  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  streets, 
and  the  salubrity  and  cleanliness  of  a  great  part  of  the  city. 

3.  The  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — New  Moon ,  at  2  in  the  afternoon. 

4.  Monday. — The  Sun  rises  5h.  19  m.;  sets  6  h.  41m. 

5.  Tuesday. — Jupiter  is  with  the  Moon. 

6.  Wednesday.— Day  breaks  3  h.  28  m. 

7.  Thursday. — Enurchus.  This  saint  was  bishop  of  Orleans  in  France,  and  noted 
for  great  piety,  and,  according  to  the  Catholic  legends,  extraordinary  miracles. 
He  is  said  to  have  converted  7000  infidels  in  three  days,  and  miraculously  to  have 
extinguished  a  fire  which  was  nearly  devastating  Orleans.  He  died  about  the 
year  400. 

8.  Friday. — Nativ.  of  Virgin  Mary. — This  festival  was  established  by  Pope  Sergius 
the  First,  about  690,  a  concert  of  angels  being  heard  in  the  air  to  solemnise  the 
important  event.  It  was  not,  however,  generally  received  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  till  about  1000.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  honoured  this  feast  with  an  octave  in 
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1244;  and  Gregory  XI.  about  the  year  1370,  with  a  vigil.  It  is  now  solemnly 
observed  in  all  Catholic  countries, 

9.  Saturday. — Day  12  h.  20  m. 

10.  The  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — First  Quarter  of  the  Moon ,  at  noon, 

11.  Monday.— Days  decrease  3h.  56  m. 

12.  Tuesday. — Twilight  ends  8h.  27  m. 

13.  Wednesday. — -The  planet  Mercury  stationary. 

14.  Thursday. — Holy  Cross.  Heraclius,  the  emperor,  having  defeated  Cosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  and  recovered  the  cross,  which  that  monarch  had  taken  away  in  the 
plunder  of  Jerusalem,  carried  it  back  to  Jerusalem  in  triumph;  in  honour  of 
which  this  feast  was  instituted,  in  or  about  615.  It  was  also  called  Holy  Rood, 
being  an  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  placed  on  a  loft  made  for  that  purpose  over 
the  passage  of  the  church  into  the  chancel,  together  with  the  images  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  roods  was  at  Baxley 
in  Kent. 

.15.  Friday, — Night  11  h,  25  m,  long, 

16.  Saturday.- — Saturn  sets  50  minutes  past  midnight, 

17.  The  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Lambert.  He  was  bishop  of  Maastricht,  having  succeeded  his  preceptor, 
Theodore,  on  his  assassination  in  669.  In  673  he  was  expelled  from  his  bishopric, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery,  till  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was  restored,  and 
zealously  discharged  the  functions  of  his  see.  Amidst  the  disorders  in  France, 
he  was  murdered  at  Liege  in  703, 

10.  Monday. — Full  Moon ,  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Harvest 
Moon,  and  which  deserves  explanation.  The  moon,  moving  eastward  about  13 
.degrees  daily,  rises  generally  about  50  minutes  later  each  day.  In  the  autumnal 
season,  however,  the  full  moon  seems  to  rise  for  several  nights  successively  at  or 
pear  the  time  of  sun-set.  If  the  moon  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  she 
w  ould  rise  exactly  50  minutes  later  every  night ;  but,  as  she  revolves  in  an  orbit 
considerably  inclined  to  the  equator,  and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this 
plane  makes  different  angles  with  the  horizon,  as  may  be  seen  on  a  common 
globe.  If  the  moon  is  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  makes  the  greatest  angle 
with  the  horizon,  a  smaller  portion  of  her  orbit  will  ascend  above  the  horizon 
during  a  given  time  than  when  she  is  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  makes  the 
least  angle  with  the  horizon,  When  the  moon  is  in  the  23d  degree  of  Leo,  13 
degrees  of  her  orbit,  which  she  describes  in  a  day,  rise  above  the  horizon  in  the 
space  of  1  h,  17  m.  and  therefore  at  that  time  the  inoon  rises  1  h.  17  m.  later  on 
the  following  evening;  but,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  her  orbff 
is  so  oblique  to  the  horizon  that  13  degrees  of  it  rise  in  the  short  space  of  17 
minutes,  so  that  at  that  time  the  moon  appears  to  rise  for  several  successive  nights 
at  nearly  the  same  hour.  Now,  the  moon  is  in  the  beginning  of  Aries  once  every 
month,  and  therefore  she  should  appear  to  rise  every  month  nearly  at  the  same 
time  for  several  nights,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  but  as  the  moon  is  not 
full  when  this  takes  place,  except  in  the  harvest  months,  the  phenomenon  passes 
unobserved.  Since  the  moon  is  always  opposite  to  the  sun  when  she  is  full,  and 
since  it  is  only  when  she  is  in  Pisces  and  Aries  that  the  harvest-moon  can  happen, 
the  harvest-moon  can,  of  course,  only  take  place  when  the  sun  is  in  the  opposite 
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that  is,  in  the  autumnal  months.  Hence  there  can  he 


only  two  full  moons  in  the  year  which  rise,  for  almost  a  week  together,  about  the 
setting  of  the  sun  :  the  first  is  called  the  harvest-moon,  and  the  secpnd  the 
liunter’s-moon. 

19.  Tuesday — Days  decrease  4  h.  10  m, 

$ 0 ,  22,  23, — Ember  Days.  The  Ember  Days  take  place  at  four  weeks  in  the  year; 
being  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  Quadragesima  Sunday,  Whit¬ 
suntide,  Holy-Rood  Day,  and  St.  Lucy’s  Day.  This  is  a  season  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  ;  and  the  Sundays  after  those  days  are,  by  the  canon  law,  appointed 
for  the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  though  the  bishop  may,  if  he  please 
perform  that  office  any  other  Sunday  or  holiday. 

21.  Thursday.. — St.  Matthew.  This  evangelist’s  original  name  was  Levi.  He  was 
a  Galilean  by  birth,  and  a  publican,  or  tax-gatherer,  by  profession  ;  but  readily 
threw  up  his  employment,  followed  Christ,  and  became  one  of  his  twelve  apostles* 
After  the  ascension,  he  preached  several  years  in  Judea  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  till  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles ;  a  little  before  which  he  wrote  his 
Gospel,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Jewish  converts,  or,  according  to  St.  Epiphanias? 
on  the  injunction  of  the  other  apostles.  He  suffered  martyrdom  at  Paptfea. 
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To  Correspondents. 

22.  Friday. — King  George  III.  crowned  2 2d  September,  1761. 

23.  Saturday. — The  Sun  enters  Libra,  or  the  Balance,  51  m.  past  10  at  night ;  being 
the  commencement  of  the  autumnal  quarter. 

24.  The  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

25.  Monday. — Equinox.  The  Sun  rises  at  6  in  the  morning;  sets  at  6  in  the  even*, 
ing. 

26.  Tuesday .t—  Last  Quarter  of  the' Moon ,  at  8  in  the  morning. 

Cyprian.  This  saint  was  an  African  of  a  good  family  and  well  educated.  He 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Caecilius,  a  priest,  and  became  bishop  of  Car¬ 
thage  in  248.  He  behaved  resolutely  in  the  Decian  persecution,  which  drew  on 
him  the  fury  of  the  Pagans,  and  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Valereanus  and 
Gallienus,  in  258. 

27.  Wednesday. — Old  Iloly-Rood. 

28.  Thursday. — Mars  rises  6  h.  51  m.  afternoon. 

29.  Friday. — The  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  born  29th  September,  1766. 

St.  Michael.  St.  Michael  was  an  archangel,  who  had  an  army  of  angels  under 
his  command,  and,  according  to  the  Revelations,  he  fought  with  Satan  and  his. 
angels  about  the  body  of  Moses.  This  festival  has  been  kept  by  the  church  ever 
since  the  sixth  century.  There  is  another  custom  also  religiously  observed  by' 
many  on  Michaelmas  Day,  that  is,  eating  a  roasted  goose  •,  the  origin  of  which 
does  not  appear,  but  it  is  piously  believed,  by  many  devotees,  that  whoever  eats 
goose  on  this  day  will  not  want  money  the  whole  year, 

30.  Saturday. — St.  Jerome.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  ;  lived  a  very  austere  life  in  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  suffered 
much  persecution.  He  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin,  and  his  version, 
called  the  Vulgate ,  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  Roman  church.  He  died  in  420, 
aged  80. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anti- Jesuit  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number. 

S.  H.  B.  will  read ,  in  the  body  of  the  Magazine ,  the  cause  of  our  delay  of  her  article  on 

Protestant  Nunneries  ” 

The  u  Fruitless  Search and  u  Lines  on  Sympathy are  under  consideration . 

E.-M.’s  welcome  favours,  both  prose  and  poetical ,  will  certainly  appear  in  our  next  number „ 

Hints,  given  with  the  urbanity  that  distinguishes  the  style  of  Lavinia,  will  be  always 
welcome:  we  are  partly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  her  objection  to  the  article  she  has 
pointed  out. 

We  are  surprised  at  a  Correspondent's  anger  at  a  harmless  joke  upon  the  interminable 
Commentary  on  Shakspeare  ;  but ,  were  the  article  in  question  infinitely  less  defensible  than 
it  is,  the  very  principle  of  our  Magazine  is  friendly  to  amicable  discussion  and  decorous 
opposition  of  opinion.  A  formal  reply  to  J.S.  will  be  as  readily  admitted  as  was  the 
favour  of  J.  S.  himself;  and,  once  for  all,  it  is  invariably  tube  understood,  that ,  under  the 
head  of  Original  Communications ,  we.  admit  every  latitude  of  sentiment  which  is  consistent 
with  morality  and  good  sense,  without  conceiving  ourselves  answerable  for  its  positive 
accuracy,  or  being  solicitous  for  its  accordance  with  our  own.  Indeed ,  it  would  give  us 
■pleasure  ( and  we  are  glad  of  this  opport  unity  to  announce  the  fact)  if  controversial  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  sufyects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  woman  especially ,  or  even  on  literary 
points  which  may  be  presumed  to  interest  her,  could  be  made  to  assume  the  place  of  many 
minor  themes  which  at  present  Jill  the  pages  of  our  Original  Communications.  To  the 
move  reflective  oj  our  well-wishers  and  subscribers  we  address  these  observations  particu¬ 
larly,  and  assure  them,  that  the  more  they  favour  us  with  open  criticism  and  candid  remark 
and  objection ,  in  a  form  which  we  can  print,  the  more  we  shall  be  obliged  to  them.  If  the 
imputed  blame  is  to  ourselves ,  we  will  either  dispute  or  acknowledge  it ;  if  to  correspondents , 
they  will  be  culled  upon  to  defend  themselves.  In  either  case,  the  result  would  be  beneficial , 
and  increase  the  rational  merits  of  our  publication. 


ERRATA. 

Page  165,  col.  2,  line  6,  for  u  rare,”  read  “  race. 

166,  2,  —  9  from  bottom,  for  “  prompts,”  read  u  prompt.” 

~  D5,  2,  27,  dele  hyphen,  and  insert  a  dash  between  the  words  council  qtycf 

plot. 

178,  l;  —  3  from  bottom,  for  t(  m^n,”  r$ud,  **  mankind. 
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